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Now Ready. Double Number, July and August, 1872. 
‘> - AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST :a Literary Re- 
gister and Repository of Notes and Queries.—The 
new number, contains, with other articles, the follow- 
ing ; Amy Robsart and the Earl of Laicester, L’Al- 
lemagne aux Tuileries, Charles Lever, James Gor- 
don Bennett, Pictorial Absurdities, Tales and Jests 
of Hugh Peters (part 3), The Conquest of Mexico, 
Obituary, Literary Gossip, Correspondence, Book 
Catalogues, etc. Subscription. $1 yer year; cheap 
edition, 50 cents. Send stamp for specimen number. 
J. SABIN & SONS, 8 Nassan Street, N. Y. 


PIANO-FORT ES, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &c., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as easy as consistent 
With thorough workmanshi-, 


WAREROOMS : 
FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. Stxreentu St., New York. 


A GREAT OFFER!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Wey 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, or will take from $4 to $15 monthly until paid ; 
the same to let, and rent applied if purcheced. New 
* octave PIANOS, modern ingrovesnenta. for $275 
cash. Now ready, a new kind of PARLOR ORGAN, 
the most beautiful style and perfect tone ever made. 
Sheet Music, Music ks, and Music Merchandise. 


Catalognes mailed. 











Billiard Tables. 


KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL- 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cai- 
Re. Cashion, at greatly reduced prices. New 5x!0 

ables, complete, | vach, and other sizes at cor- 

aren 
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Gonies Sus Tates, oome, corner of Canal and 
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A CHOICE LIST OF SINGING 


BOOKS 


For the Coming Musical Season. 


By L. O. % : ? 
The Standard ! Bs ti Fame et Reston. 
Price $1.50; $13.50 per doz. 


First edition exhausted. Next edition already 
sold. This Church Music Book, the joint product of 
the best talent of the East and West, will be used 
immensely, both West and East. Good for Chorus 
Classes. Good for Quartette Choirs. Good for Con- 
ventions. Good for Societies and Singing Schools. 
Send at least for specimen copy, which will be mailed 
for the present, post-paid, for $1.25. 





(Note. Just published, Strauss’s New MANHAT- 
TAN WALTZ, first played, with great success in 
New York. Price $1. 


THE HOUR OF SINGING! By Emerson and Til- 
den. Price $1. 

Good, practical, interesting High School Singin 
Book. Already highly —— and widely used. 
Excellent also for Seminaries. 

SPARKLING RUBIES ! Sabbath School Song Book. 
a Price 35 cents. None who try it can help liking it. 





PILGRIM’S HARP. For Social Meetings. 60 cents. 


Very convenient size. Modervte price. 250 tunes. 
Well selected music. 





GOLDEN ROBIN! For Common Schools. 50 cents. 
An established favorite, which has a large sale. 


("Music and Musie Books mailed, post-free, on 
receipt of retail prices. 


oO. DITSON and Co., Boston. 
(|. 1. DITSON and Co., New York. 


HORACE GREELEY AT HOME. 





FULLY ILLUSTRATED, 
IN THIS WEEK'S NO. (871) OF 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER. 
CONTENTS : 
VIEWS AT CHAPPAQUA. 
THE PARLOR IN THE HOMESTEAD. 
MR. GREELEY AT DINNER LN THE HOMESTEAD. 
THE OLD ALDERNEY Cow. 
THE PIG PEN. 

MR. GREELEY’S LIBRARY IN THE HOMESTEAD. 
MR. GREELEY’S BEDROOM IN THE HOMESTEAD. 
THE CHILDREN’S PLAYHOUSE AT THE 
ENTRANCE TO THE PARK. 

A FULL PAGE CARTOON BY MATT. MORGAN, 
BIG G_AND LITTLE G. 

THE EIGHT-HOUR MOVEMENTS 
LABORERS ON A STRIKE, BY MATT. MORGAN. 
THE UNVAILING OF THE SHAKESPEARE 
STATUE. 

THE PEST SPOTS OF NEW YORK, 

Besides a number of other splendid illustrations and 
the usual variety of reading matter. 

For sale by all newsmen. 
PRICE, 10 CENTS. 





JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN BRaNncu orf THE House, 
91 John Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henry Owen, Agent 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 10, 1872. 














OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 26, 1872. 


(" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31ST DECEMBER, 1871: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
Ist Jan., 1871, to 31st Dec., 1871....... $5,412,777 51 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,446,452 69 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 


Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 

uary, 1871, to 3ist December, 1871... .. $5,375,793 24 
Losses paid during the 

same period............. $2,735,980, 63 


Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses...... $973, 211,84 

The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$3,143,240 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise... 3,379,050 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 217,500 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 

the Company, estimated at.............. 386,739 41 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. ... 2,405,987 95 
Cash in Bank 274,345 01 


: - «$14,806,812 87 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
catea of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesglay, the 
sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1868 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. Upon certificates which 
were issued (in red scrip) for gold premiums; such 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Senger for the year 
ending 31st December, 1871, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of April 
next. 





Total amount of Assets... ... 


By Order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


J.D. Jonxs, 
Cuartes Dennis, 

W. H. H. Moors, 
Henry Corr, 
Jos1au O. Low, 
Lewis Curtis, 
Cuarues H. Russexn, 
Lowe tu Ho.sroox, 
R. Warren WEsTON, 
Royat PHELPs, 
CaLeB Barstow, 

A. P. Prixo7, 
Wi.uraM E. Donae, 
Davin Lang, 

James Bryce, 
Danret 8S. MILuer, 
Wa. Stureis, 


JoserH GAILLARD. J&., 
Cc. A. Hann, 
James Low, 
B. J. Howxanp, 
Bens. Bascock, 
Rost, B. Myturn, 
Gorpon W. Burnuam, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCY, 
Gero. 5S. StepHenson, 
WituuM H. Wess, 
SHEPPARD Ganpy, 
Francis Skippy, 
Cuarues P. Burpett, 
Cuas. H. Marsuatu, 
Wiuuiam E, Bunker, 
Samvuet L. Mircui., 
James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Bocert, Roserrt L. Srewant, 
Dennis Perkins, ALEXANDER V. Buake, 
Cuares D. Levericu. 


J. D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vuce-Pres't. 
1. D. HEWLETT, 3d Yice-Pres’t 


NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 





HORACE GREELEY.—A NEW LIFE. 


A Representative Life of Horace Greeley, by L. U. 
Reavis. With an Introduction, by Cassius M. Clay. 

A large 12mo, beautifully printed and handsomely 
bound in cloth, with a new portrait. Price $2.00. 

The character of Mr. Greeley is vigorously and 
succinctly represented as editor, politician, states- 
man, man of letters, reformer, and self-made man, 

No more valuable or desirable work will be issued 
during the present Presidential campaign. 


CAPER-SAUCE. 
A rattling, spicy new book of chit-chat and Baie; 


by Fanny Fern, author of “Folly as it Flies,’ 
* Gingersnaps,” etc. Price $1 














ANGELINA GUSHINGTON. 


Thoughts on Men and Things. A perfectly deli- 
cious little piquant, lively book on the social and 
fashionable foibles of the day. By a bright, clever 
voung lady. Full of humor, satire, and charming 
iustrations. Price $1.50. 


EDNA BROWNING. 


Just Published—A delightful new novel by Mrs. Mary 
Holmes, author of “Tempest and Sunshine,” 
“Lena Rivers,” ‘ Milbank,” etc. Mandsomely 
bound in cloth, price $1 50. 


The other popular Novels by this favorite author 
a 


re :— 

Ethelyn’s Mistake, 
Marion Grey, 

English Orphans, 
Cousin Maude, 
Tempest and Sunshine, 
Homestead on Hillside, 
Rose Mather, 


Cameron Pride, 
Darkness and Daylight, 
Dora Deane, 

Hugh Worthington, 
Mead ow Brook, 

Lena Rivers, 

Millbank. 


BEVERLY. 
A novel of exciting and absorbing interest, by Mans- 
field Tracy Walworth, author of ‘** Warwick,” * Dela- 


plaine,’ “‘Stormeliff,” ‘* Hotspur,” “* Lulu,” ete. 
12mo, cloth bound. Price $1 75. 


GUSTAVE ADOLPH. 


A powerful new historical romance, by the famous 
Finnish author Topelius, whose romances are so much 
admired throughout Europe. Translated by Selma 
Borg, and Marie Brown. 12mo, cloth. Price $150. 


TRUE AS STEEL. 


Another splendid new novel (one of her very best) 
by Marion Viarland, author of those other popular 
novels, ** Alone”-—‘* Hidden Path”—** Moss-Bide”- 
** Nemesis ’’—‘* Miriam ’’—“‘ Helen Gardner’’—* Hus- 
bands and Homes” — ‘Sunnybank — “ Phemie's 
Temptation”—‘ Ruby’s Hushand”—‘‘ Empty Heart” 
—*At Last’—ete. i2mo, cloth bound, price $1 50. 


POLE ON WHIST 
An excellent little work on Tne Game or Waist 
by William Pole; reprinted from the London edi- 
tion, which is being acknowledged, all over thé 
world, as the best book on the theory and_ practice 
of Whist ever published. Small 12mo. cloth bound, 
price $1.00. 





THE DEBATABLE LAND. 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 
By Robert Dale Owen. Author of ‘ Footfalls on the 

Boundary of Another Worid,” etc. Price $2.00. 
This long promised and significant work is sure of 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 
deepest interest throughout the thinking world. 
t2”” These books are beautifully bound—sold every - 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Pubiisners, 
(Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel,) 
Madison, Sqhare, New York. 
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PECULIAR CHARMS SUMMER RESORTS. OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. THE ALBION, 
OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as an 
accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

| <a From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence 
of the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 

MRS. U. 8. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 

8. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. FORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York.’ 

EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 

ware, O. 

DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 

DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 

D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 

Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford street M. E. Church, 

New York. 

Rev. ALFERD COOKMAN, Wilmington ,‘{Del. 

THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 

ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased ; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illusfrated price list. 





Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, } 
U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. f 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury : 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great apporoval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can dgsire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. S. Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
Mr. Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 
so long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 
ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were to ask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice, J wish its owner could do half as well. 
THEODORE TILTON. 


LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1868, 
F. G. Smith and Co. : 

Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
at my house. It isa very superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. [heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm, B. Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 

Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 

Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York. 

F. G. SMITH. H. T. M'COUN 


‘woop CARPETING. 
THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF'G CO. 
. 480 Broapway 








Offices, stores, kitchens 


per foot ; dining 
se jrestibuales an 
n elegant uet, 
from s5c. to $1.06 00 per fot 


Floors from 60c. per foot in new 
and elegant designs. 


— 
he HENDERSON’ $s 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Each case containing one bottle of 








Inlaid and solid Hard” Wood drugs w 


“ Seld oy ali Oruggiste, 


LAKE GEORGE 
Fort William Henry Hotel. 


This magnificent New Hotel, with accommodations, 
for Nine Hundred Persons, opened for Guests the 
First of June. 


$5 A YEAR, 
Offers Parton’s Celebrated Chromo of} 


“SUNSET ON THE HUDSON,” 





THE HOTEL 3 : , we ‘ 
has one hnndred sets of rooms en suite for families; Or TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as Pre- 
ae and bells in every room; Ly = ee CUNARD LINE. miums. These alone are worth double the amount of 
- —_ , everything to make up a first-class summer Sinemece Oe. . Peng 


THE STABLES 


The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships. 
attached to the Hotel have accommodations for one 


hundred horses. ( arriages of all kinds to bs had by BETWEEN THE ALBION, 
applying at the off x. LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
SAIL AND STEAM YACHTS, Calling at Cork Harbor. Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
= ane small boats for rowing, fishing, &c., at the T Sailings every sia tienen Minin Dani every It contains News from 
A FULL ORCHESTRA —_— y and Saturday. From Boston every k 
has been engaged for the season. Rates of Passage. ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 
TO PARTIES OR FAMILIES From Liverpool to New York or Boston. ; 


desirous of taking rooms for tife season, satisfatory| By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, | Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism. 
prices will be made. £26; Second Class, £18. 


The Morning 9 o'clock Express Trale from New| By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class-15, 17 News from the New Domimon. 
York reaches Lake George at 5 P. without | and 21 Gnineas, according to accommodation. Opinions of the English and American Press. 





"90 Prcsss ad pass of icon eppey to" ni From New York or Boston to Liverpool Frxanciat Reports 
T. ROESSLE & SON, ES ON ak EN CA eneing AND THB 
“THE mm eae e. Aten ae ea an Cream or ENGiisH LITERATURE. 
INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, |.,,5(oiie°,tickcts from Liverpool and Queenstown va 
American cide. NIAGARA : oo pate. Bae At 0 if ports on the continent The following is a list of the engravings of 


Open from May Ist. The largest and most plea-| For Freight and tke » Passage, apply at the Com- which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 
santly situated hotel at Niagara, and nearer to the | pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Gree 


Falls than any other house. Rooms large and well| For Stcerage passage, at iit Broadway, Trinity per annum :— 
ding. 


ventilated. Spacious piazzas and magnificent lawn | Buil CHaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 


and croquet ground attached. Accommodations for 


600 guests. | Parties can be furnished at ail times with CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGENT. | 1.045 PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 
rooms low down, single or in #6 tes, as ma e- i - 
sired. All the prodenn improvements tn the ballding. Autan’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 





Everything strictly first class = terms reasonable. 


Every attention guaranteed. Omuibucceandporters| ABGUCtION in Passage Rates, | srvass wasmixcron, ss=%t 


; hein Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 
ma Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 


HOWLAND HOUSE, BucKLER’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 


SHARON SPRINGS, NEW YORK, A NCHOR L | N E j Portrait oF GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 











Now open for the reception of guests. Terms $14 00 Hennine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
per week, or $2 50 per ae Board for the season at ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 


a a wa THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
Steamers sail every WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 


DAY to one from 21x27. 

SURF HOTEL, EW YORK AND GLASGOW, Wanpesrorpe’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 33x25. 
FIRE ISLAND BEACH, Calling at | pot th rnn 5 to land Mails and Passengers. se a, 
is now open. Through tickets and baggage checked Paseengers booked and forwarded hc a —_ all | Laxpszen'’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 
to Boost by SOUS arty mg iter ‘Nerwsp “Sweden Fae ert and America ns safely, | LAXDszER’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 
velt street, New York, at 8 / e ~ 2 eA 
only place where those afflicted with hay or rose speedily, comfortably and cheaply as by any other LanpsgER's DEER PASS, 25x33. 
cere ee OSES Ee. SSS REA BETES te he THE NEW DEPARTURES, Wanpesrorpe’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 

est in e Unite ates, ? 
D. 8. S. SAMMAIS, Proprietor. | inqig Sat Awg10,| Trinacria.. Wed, Aug.14, | WiLKiNs’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 
aan — | Califor: Sat., Aug.17-| Iowa ....... ed.,Aug.21. . _ KANE; 30x22. 
Australia . 4.| Britannia... Wed.,Ang. 28. WanpEsrorDE’s DR. we stalin ™ ; 
Columbia - 31. oe, wea: ——- THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 
Macha’ “"Sat:! Sebtta:| Olympia, Wed.,Septis | THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 


“ee ae i Ho, 29, Resth Hives. to Liverpool, | |, senha ena 
Fenway camer, Cabin, #8. BOUERS OF PARLIAMENT, London, x1. 
cin exeuts on ticket good far tw ave a DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

u BT ACCO! Ons, 
intermediate. 83: Bon mee = be bought here by < Sept — am 
those wishing to send for their friends. 2 














a4 






—_ —— eee on resentation. WESTMINSTER «4 8BBEY, 13x21. 
Apply at the Company's offices to - ‘ 
a eyelet algcady Heard mcrae ine derangement of | HENDERSON BROTHERS, No. 7 Bowling-green. | PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 


thartics that sweep through the bowels like a cata- 
ract, prostrating the strength and —— the deli- 

cate membrane of the entary canal, are never 
needful. The best 


THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 
GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28x22. 
QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 








COUNSEL 

that can be given to persons suffering from erp, 
bilious complaints, consti —, or any disorder 
affecting the stomach, the liver, or the excretive or- 





gans, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important NEW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL The following are the advertising rates: 
viscera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltaer Aperient. NEW an, FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. ; . 
This agreeable alterative operates E LARGEST IN THE W D. 30 cents a line one insertion. 


yORL' 
CELTIC, REPUBLIC dione 





ry OCEANIC, . . rti th. 
. — W TH in A ALTIC. MAJESTIC, ADRIA 25 cents each insertion po month a 
the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the i => ” = three months, 
functional action of the digestive organs and the in- Sailing = ae me get AS D: oe $, from Li- oo “ . " 
testines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- ver lon THURSDAYS, and Cork Havbor the. day 15 six months. 
joe. . For | wg heny « a — roms o water of Sieeine. 2 “ “ one year. 
e Seltzer Spa has been considered the finest correc- y 
tive in the world, and this preparation is chemically _ the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
identical with it. If Farcongers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
YOUR valled, combining a 
complaint is indigestion, costivences, nervous debi- on ng F re a ee eee cain 
ity, biliousness, gi! ect f the kid- aloon' 5 | - , : ' - 
ney’, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient | rooms in inidship section, Chere Waist Sotien twfem, | The Assen ath be cont vo Satenthae yell os 
is pot only an unequalled purgative, but Riso a gene- | Surgeons and st y these steamers. | plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
ral invigorant, and that its saline principle has a pow- RATES—Saloon, $80 gold. Stee rage, $50 currency, | of aj} arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
erful sanitary effect upon the vitlated secretions an@ | Those wishing to send for friends as the Old Coun- ? : a : h 
the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 | that the wast or is hae able in pe wane they 
currenc: will please note when their term of subscription ex- 

REASON _ Enasengers booked to = = Agha pene and remit for the ensuing year, iuen aotice 
ond, commen ome, in determining the mee as China, —~y _* oiupaiainae stra" | trom the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
medicine, it scems almost unnecessary to nt out the 7 ssi 7 omiums 
advantages which a specific so gentle, Baa gens certain | xcursion tickets granted at lowest rates. $4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 


: A , : oa 

in its operation has over the nauseous and pungent For inepection cr ether teteametion, oale privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
ich exhaust the bodily energies of the at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. month after their subscription becomes due. After 

tieni, and literally — his internal organization 


Without affecting a radical cure Invalids, Takr J. H. SPARKS, Agent. Seer + & aw ow 
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THE SETTLER. 


In a far-distant land, the eve 
Had cooled day’s sultry glow, 

And shadows down the mountain-side 
Came creeping soft and slow 

O’er pastures white with feeding-flocks, 
And sheaf-set valley’s brow. 


Fer fields of yellow corn waved high 
Where forest trees once stood, 

And the woodman’s axe was never heard 
In the green solitude, 

And human footsteps never woke 
The echoes of the wood. 


But wielded now by sturdy hands, 
All day the bright axe rung; 

In the midst of that vast wilderness 
A happy home had sprung, 

And children’s gleeful laughter blent 
With voices fresh and young. 


Beside his door at sundown sat, 
In the still evening air, 

An aged man; upon his brow 
Were lines of weary care, 

And many a fleeting year had thinned 
His locks of silvery hair. 


—T 


was half a century and more 

Since he left his native land; 

And now on plains of ripened wheat 
As thick as ocean-sand, 

And orchards bent with fruit, he looked, 
All planted by his hand. . 


The sunset faded, and the stars 
Gleamed in the tinted sky 

By slow degrees ; yet still he sat, 
That old man silently— 

Sat listening to the tale his heart 
Told of the days gone by. 


Like hoar-frost touched by sunlight, fled 
The present from his eyes ; 

His mind stirred with the wakening 
Of sweet home-memories, 

Again a bright-haired boy he stood 
Beneath blue English skies. 


The mill-weir’s rush he heard again, 
The broomy dingles saw ; 

And the hawthorns on the river-bank, 
Just as they grew of yore, 

In the spring-time of his boyhood, when 
He pulled the branches hoar. 


Rose up another vision yet 
In that calm even-while— 

The picture of an old green lane, 
The well-known trysting-stile ; 

The shadow of a truthful glance, 
A tender, trusting smile. 


Twenty springs had brought their flowers, 
Twenty summers flown, 

Twenty autuimns on her grave 
Their yellow leaves had strewn, 

Since lust he kissed that cold white brow, 
And went his way alone. 


Alone, save for the little ones, 
Through whose clear childish eyes 
The soul of his lost darling looked, 
And bade his crushed heart rise, 
For their sakes, from its burdening pain 
To steadfast, high emprise. 


But now that time of sorrow seemed 
As though it had not been, 

And the memories of the days before 
Sprang fresh and fair and green— 

The days when no grief-cloud had dimmed 
His life-star’s early sheen. 


Through the dim twilight’s deepened blue 
The moon shone clear and still, 

Yet steadfastly the aged man 
Looked out on wood and hill, 

As though he heard the sound of bells, 
Or the rippling of a rill. 


Distinct and clear, as though it were 

* A scene of yesterday, 

Seemed the cowslip-dotted English fields 
In the hamlet far away, 

Though he left them when his locks were brown, 
And now they glistened gray. 


Around the cottage ingle-side 
Gloweth the Christmas brand, 

Rings the laughter and the shouting of 
His brothers’ joyous band ; 

He feels the old familiar touch 
Of his loved mother’s hand. 


Hark ! the clear cry of the whip-poor-will ; 
The sound the old man hears, 
And with it breaks the spell that brought 
Aguin those long-lost years ; 
And now he sees the caJm bright stars 
Dimly through gathered tears, 
—Chamders’'s Journal, 


THE YELLOW FLAG. 
BY EDMUND YATES. 
BOOK Il. 
CHAPTER Il.—A CONFIDENTIAL MISSION. 


During the time that It was lying in the unused second- 
floor room awaiting its last dismal journey to Kensal Green, 
Martin Gurwood kept the story which had been told him 
locked in his own breast. Once or twice he saw Dr. Haugh- 
ton, who had managed to set aside the impending inquest, 
and to him Martin spoke, hoping that either he or Mr. Broad- 
bent might suggest the advisability of their communicating 
with the tenant of the cottage at Hendon, and letting her 
know what had occurred. But on this subject the astute 
physician was singularly 1eserve; and whenever there was 
any approach to it he invariabiy turned the current of the 
conversation. It was a shy subject, he thought, and one in 
which grave men in his position should not be mixed up. 
They were men of the world, of course, and knew that such 
things were; but both for professional and private reasons it 
wus best to ignore them as much as possible. 

So Martin Gurwood, left entirely to his own resources, 
almost gave himself up to despair. He felt that it would be 
impossible much longer to conceal the truth from Mrs. Cal- 
verley, but he knew that before mentioning it to her, he 
ought to possess himself of the details of the story, and these 
he could not learn without a personal visit to Hendon. Then, 
too, it was more than probable that this young woman, the 
dead man’s mistress, was even yet ignorant of his fate, and 
out of mere Christian charity she ought to be made acquainted 
with it. Martin Gurwood did not know what to do. - His 
worldly knowledge was small; such of it as he possessed had 
been acquired at Oxford, and immediately after leaving the 
university, and it had grown dull and rusty in his subsequent 
curacies and in the Lullington vicarage. If he had only a 
friend, a clear-headed, far-seeing man of experience, to whom 
he could intrust the secret, and on whose judgment he could 
rely! Suddenly a bright thought occurred to him—Hum- 
phrey Statham—there was the very man. Sound, single- 
hearted, and worldly-wise! Martin had known him off and 
on for many years, and not merely in his own experience of 
him, which was small, had found in him all the qualities he 
had named, but had heard him accredited with them by 
others whose relations with Statham had been more intimate. 
He would go down into the City the very next day, and hunt 
him out. And Martin Gurwood went to bed that night with 
a sense of relief at his heart. 

The month on board the Scilly pilot-boat had done Hum- 
phrey Statham an immense deal of good. Mr. Collins had 
carefully avoided troubling his master with any letters or 
papers, though even if they had been forwarded it is doubtful 
whether they would have reached thgir destination, as the 
season had been very stormy, and the pilot’s services in con- 
stant requisition. Mr. Statham’s spirits rose with the wind 
and the storm. Knowing the sea-going qualities of the boat 
beneath him, he was never so happy as when knocking about 
in heavy gales and foam-crested rollers. He had had a re- 
markably happy holiday, and had come back with renewed 
health and fresh vigor for business. 

On the second morning after his return he was seated at 
his desk looking over some special papers which the vigilant 
Collins had placed before him, when that discreet functionary 
presented himself ai the door, 

“A gentleman to see you, sir,” he said; “says his business 
is pressing. Here is his card.” 

Mr. Statham’ took up the card, and glanced at it. “The 
Reverend Martin Gurwood,” he cried ; “ show him in at once. 
Why did you hesitate ?” 

“ Beg your pardon, Mr. Statham, but these matters,” point- 
ing to the papers on which Humphrey had been engaged, 
“are important. Been bottled up for a fortnight, and won't 
keep any longer. Norland and Company, owners of the brig 
Samson, found derelict off Cuxhaven, are coming to see you 
at two; and Captain Thompson, of the barque Susquehanna, 
run into the tog of the ninth instant off Dungeness, has been 
here three times, and gets more and more impatient each 
visit.” 

“Captain Thompson’s patience must be yet further tried, I 
am afraid, Collins, and Mess:s. Norland must wait my lei- 
sure,” said Humphrey Statham. “ Show Mr. Gurwood in at 
once, and don’t let me be disturbed while he is with me.” 

Mr. Collins bowed with a deprecatory shrug of the shoulders 
and retired, speedily returning and ushering the visitor into 
his master’s presence. 

“My dear Gurwood,” cried Humphrey, as soon as they 
were alune, “this is an unexpected pleasure! What an age 
it is since I have seen you. I am so glad I am in town; I 
only returned the day before yesterday.” 

“Your trip, whatever it has been, seems to have done you 
good,” said Martin. ‘“ How strong and well you are looking.” 

“T have been in a pilot-boat for the last three weeks—you 
know my old Junes—and had all the London dust blown out 
of me by strong gales and washed off me by running seas. I 
wish I could return the compliment, my dear fellow,” added 
Statham, “but I’m sorry to see you doing no credit to Lull- 
ington air. You look as pallid and as sodden as any Lon- 
doner, Gurwood. What’s the matter with you, man ? 

“T have had a great deal of mental worry within the last 
few days, and I suppose I am showing its eflects,” said Mar- 
tin. “It is this which has brought me to see you, to ask for 
any advice and assistance you can give me.” 

“Sorry for the cause, but delighted to be of any use in my 
power,” said Statham. “Is it in my line of Lusiness? An 
of your step-father’s argosies run down and wrecked on their 
homeward voyage? By the way, a thousand pardons! What 
an idiot lam! I now remember to have seen in the Times a 
paragraph announcing Mr. Calverley’s sudden death.” 

“Tt is in connexion with that event that I have come to 
you. You are a man of the world, I know, and a thorough 
good fellow into the bargain, while in all matters requiring 
tact and decision I am lamentably deficient.” 

“Merely the manner of bringing up, my good friend,” said 
Humphrey Statham. “I am practical and hard-headed: you 
are thevretical and large hearted. What the wine-merchants 
call a ‘ blending’ of the qualities of both of us would make, 
I suppose, the right sort of fellow. Now, then, what has 
gone wrong? Mr. Calverley has died intestate, I suppose, 
or there is some hitch about the disposition of his property.” 

“No, so far is all right. The will, made about two years 
ago, 1s clear, concise, and properly attested. I am joined iu 
the executorship with Mrs. Calverley, and so far all is plain 
sailing. Besides, I have been mixed up with so many of my 
parishioners in such matters that I should scarcely have 
needed advice. Wiat I have come about is a much more 
serious aftair.” 

“ Out with it, then, man, and don’t have any further hesi- 





tation. You won't be able to astonish me. All sorts of won- 





derful things have been told me by people sitting in that 
chair, The last person who occupied it before I went away 
was a detective officer, and your story cannot be more strange 
than his, or more pathetically interesting—to me at least.” 
But the last words were almost inaudible. 

“You must let me say what I have to say in my own way 
then,” said Martin Gurwood, “and try and follow me as best 
you can. Itwas given out that Mr. Calverley died in a rail- 
way carriage. This was not the case. He died ina fit on 
the high road to Hendon, and was found there by a London 
physician who knew him, and who happened to be passing 
in his carriage.” 

“ Hendon?” repeated Humphrey Statham. “ What have I 
heard about Hendon lately ?” 

“Tt is a place which has a great deal to do with the story I 
am about to relate,” sid Martin, “as you will judge when I 
tell you that the late Mr. Calverley, unknown to his wife or 
to any of us, had a house there.” 

5g Statham looked up sharply ; then whistled long 
and low. 

“ A house to which he was in the habit of retiring every 
other fortnight or so, giving out and leaving it to be ima- 
gined that he had gone down to some ironworks which he 
ne purchased in the North, and which required his super- 

on. 

“ Yes,” said Statham, nodding his head composedly, “TI 
quite understand. Of course at this country residence he 
didn’t pass in his own name ?” 

“ How in the world could you have guessed that?” said 
Martin, astonished. “ You are right, however. It seems that 
at Hendon he was known as Mr. Claxton.” 

“ Claxton!” cried Humphrey. ‘Good Heavens! what an 
extraordinary thing.” Then checking himself, he repeated, 
“ Yes, known as Mr. Claxton ?” 

“ The name seems familiar to you; it is, I suppose, not an 
uncommon one?” said Martin. “ However, by it he was 
known.” 

“ Yes,” said Humphrey Statham, absently. His thoughts 
were far away then, intent on Tatlow’s story about Emily 
Mitchell’s child and the lady who had adopted her. “ Yes,” 
he repeated, recalling his attention by an effort, “T think I 
can see my way to some very awkward details. The man 
who passed as Claxton was not alone at this retreat ?” 

“ He was not,” said Martin, looking uncomfortable. “The 
cottage had, as lam informed, a young woman for its per- 
manent mistress.” 

“ Exactly,” said Statham, “as might have been antici- 

ated.” 
4 “Good Heavens!” cried Martin, in his turn, “are such 
things so common that you take the revelation thus calmly ? 
When this news was told to me I was staggered beyond 
belief.” 

“ Perfectly natufal in your case, my dear Gurwood,” said 
Humphrey Statham, who had resumed his old bearing and 
manner; “had it been otherwise, you would not have been 
fitted for the position you occupy. What you and other men 
call ‘knowledge of the world,’ with which you are pleased 
to accredit me, means an experience of the worst side of hu- 
man nature, laughed at, and glossed over by the thoughtless, 
but often horrible in its abandonment and profligacy. Such 
knowledge is hardly earned, and, to a man of any refinement 
and decent feeling, is eminently unsatisfictory in its results ; 
but it is what we most of us have to go through, and in such 
matters it is of no use being squeamish! Well! Mr. Calver- 
ley was known as Mr. Claxton in his Hendon home, which 
he shared with a young woman. Has Mrs. Calverley been 
made acquainted with this story ?” 

“No; nor do I know how it is to be broken to her; that 
is one point on which I have to consult you. More than this, 
the—the person in question is, so far as I can make out, as 
yet unaware of what has transpired—I mean of Mr. Calver- 
ley’s death.” 

“ The deuce she is! Has no one been to see her ?” 

“No one at all. The whole thing transpired in a very odd 
manner. It appears that the Hendon apothecary happened 
to be in the carriage with the London physician, of whom [ 
have spoken, and recognised the dead man as his acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Claxton.” 

“ Then he was, of ccurse, the very man of all others to tell 
this woman what had happened.” 

“ So I thought, and hinted as much as strongly as I dared! 
But he declined to take the hint, nor would his companion, 
Doctor Haughton, the physician, help me out in my sugges- 
tion.” 

“ This is very awkward,” said Humphrey Statham after a 
pause. “ You see your great object must naturally be to 
keep the story of this disgraceful connexion from Mrs. 
Calverley’s ears. She will have worry enough of her own, 
poor woman, without having her feelings harrowed by the 
discovery of ner husband’s baseness.” 

“ Yes,” said Martin Gurwood, but he spoke ‘faintly. 
Knowing his mother as he did, he felt it impossible to in- 
dorse his friend’s ideal description of Ler state. 

“ Well, it seems to me more than probable that in a 
very short time this young woman of whom we have been 
speaking, believing as I think you said she did, that the soi- 
disant Mr. Claxton was a partner in Calverley’s firm, will be 
sending down to the house of business in the City to inquire 
what has become of him. If she does that she would at once 
discover the true state of affairs, and then, if she be like the 
rest of her class, a row-royal will ensue.” 

“ What do you mean?” asked Martin Gurwood, in alarm. 
“ What do you think she will do?” 

“ My good fellow, she will do everything she possibly can 
to make the best bargain for herself. Persons in her position 
generally imagine that this is best effected by creating a dis- 
turbance, and rendering themselves as obnoxious as possibile. 
It is probable, therefore, that this woman will turn all her 
energies on to Mrs. Calverley, beginning by explaining to her 
the position, and proceeding to extort money.” 

“T should scarcely think she would be able to do that 
where my mother is concerned,” said Martin Gurwood, find- 
ing it impossible to restrain a grim smile. “ Mrs. Calverley 
throughout her life has been a thorough woman of business, 
and would be quite able to hold her own in any matter of 
that kind. But it is most advisable that the recent state of 
aflairs should be kept from her as long as possible, and that, 
when it is found necessary to disclose them, the story should 
be told with all possible delicacy.” F 

“ Exactly ; and with that feeling we musn’t leave it to the 
young person at Hendon to do.” ‘ 

“ OF course not,” said Martin Gurwood. “TI really am dis- 
tressed beyond measure. I have no notion what ought to be 
done, or who should do it.” 

Humphrey Statham rose from his seat, plunged his hands 
into his trousers-pockets, and took two or three sharp turns 
up and down the room. Then he stopped in front of Martin 
Gurwood’s chair, and said. 
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“ T’'ll tell you what it is; this matter will have to be faced 
out sooner or later, and it is better that it should be done at 
once. For your mother’s sake, and for your own, it is neces- 
sary that there should be as little scandal as possible, and, so 
far as I can see, the only way to avoid an expose is for some 
pne to go up to Hendon and see this young woman.” 

“ Yes,” assented Martin Gurwood, dolefully. “What a 
very unpleasant task !” ‘ 

“This must be done at once, before she gets an inkling of 
what has occurred, or else, as I say, she will be coming down 
to the City, and thence to Mrs. Calverley, and all our points 
will be upset. Now, whoever sees her must tell her exactly 
what has happened, and—— By-the-way, the will has been 
found, you say, and you have seen it ?” 

“ Certainly. I am one of the executors.” , 

ae there is no provision made for—for Hendon in the 
will ?” 

“ None at all; there is no mention °f, or allusion to, the 
subject.” 

“So much the better,” said Humphrey Statham. “Men 
are so essentially selfish that, no matter what extravagance 
they may commit for those people during their life-time, they 
seldom leave them anything at their death. If, however, 
they have any kind of feeling about them, they usually make 
some separate provision while they are alive, and do not risk 
the chance of having their memories mocked at by any testa- 
mentary acknowledgment of their frailties. Of course you 
know nothing of “~ settlement having been made by Mr. 
Calverley during his life ?” 

“ Nothing at all; neither the business nor the private ac- 
counts have yet been looked into.” 

“ T should say most likely nothing was done in that way. 
Mr. Calverley was not an old man, and up to the time of his 
death had not been ailing. He probably expected to live on 
for many years, and even if he intended to provide for this 
young person, did not see any necessity for doing so at pre- 
sent. ff this be the case, it is so far in our favor. We have 
something to gain from this young woman—her silence—and 
it must be purchased.” 

“ Yes,” said Martin Gurwood; ‘‘I see the necessity for 
that, and I dare say it covld be managed. It will be neces- 
pr to take Jeffreys, the chief clerk, into confidence, as he 
will have the preparation of the accounts.” 

“ Limited confidence to Jeftreys is not objectionable,” said 
Mr. Statham. “ Very well, then; this person can be told that 
so long as she conducts herself properly, and keeps her mouth 
shut in regard to her life at Hendon, she will receive a cer- 
tain anguity, the amount of which can be determined upon 
hereafter. It'll stand you in,I should say, from a hundred to 
a couple of hundred a year, but you must get Mr. Jeffreys to 
arrange that for her, and if she holds to her share of the bar- 
gain, you ay | consider yourself well out of what might have 

i 


been a ef sagreeable affair.” 
“T think so too, and I am very much obliged to you for 
the advice. But there is one point on which I am as much 


in the dark as ever.” 

“ And that is——?” 

** Who am I to get to go to Hendon to transact this busi- 
ness? Of course I should be very unwilling to go myself ; 
but even if I could overcome my repugnance, I doubt whether 
I should be of the smallest use.” 

“Tam perfectly sure you would not; and even if you were 
likely to succeed, you must not be sent on a mission to make 
terms with a woman of this class. No; they say that if you want 
anything properly done you must do it yourself, and as I wus 
the originator of this proposition, I suppose I must take upon 
myself to be its executant.” 

“Do you mean to say you will take upon yourself to go to 
Hendon and do all this for me ?” 

“ T suppose I must.” 

“You are the best fellow in the world,” said Martin Gur- 
wood, shaking his friend heartily by the hand. 

“ No,” said Statham,“ I am very far from that. But I have 
wandered here and there, and seen men and cities—and 
women, too, for that matter—and, I dare say, I shall do this 
better than any of your acquaintance. So consider the,matter 
settled, and leave it to me.” 

“ When will you go to Hendon ?” 

“To-morrow, and I will see you on the day following. 
Come here about this time and you shall learn the result of 
my mission.” 

“T will doso. I never can be sufficiently grateful to you, 
Statham, for the kindness you have shown me in this matter.” 
And Martin Gurwood took leave of his friend in’ a much 
more comfortable frame of mind than when he arrived that 
morning in Change-alley. 

When Humphrey Statham was left by himself he remained 
perfectly quiet for a few minutes; then he rose from his 
chair, and resuming his quarter-deck-like patrolling of the 
room, plunged into thought, which found expression in the 
following words : 

“This is certainly a most extraordinary complication of 
affairs! To think that Emily Mitchell’s child should have 
been adopted by a woman who proves to be Mr. Calverley’s 
mistress! The stigma of sin and shame seems to cling to the 
poor little wretch most tenaciously. However, it must be 
my business to put an end to that connexion as speedily as 

ible, and I do not suppose there will be much difficulty. 
he child was all very well as an amusement, but now that 


the su lies are cut off, or, at all events, very much reduced, 
I should think madam would be only too glad to be rid of the 
encumbrance. 


Fancy such an affair as this happening with 
that remarkabl y respectable and quiet-looking as entieman, 
Mr. Calverley! And having been carried on for several 
ears, too, without any one being. one bit the wiser. Not a 
notion that, calling himself Claxton, and giving out that 

he was a sleeping partner with Calverley avd Company, 
which would account for his being seen to go in there, and 
being recognised by the clerks and porters if any one had 
thought it worth while to watch him from Hendon to the 
City. What a world it is! What a world of lies and swind- 
ling, dishonor and deceit! And here is Martin Gurwood 
creeping about round, the edge of it, and knowing no more of 
what goes on within than a fly on 4 clock-face knows of the 
movement of the works! He would have made a nice mess 
of it if he had gone up to Hendon, for he is an earnest man 
according to his lights, and would probably have remonstrated 
with the young woman, and exhorted her to repentance; her 
comments on which proceeding would probably have been 
delivered in rather strong language, at which he, being 
naturally shocked, would Lave retired, and the whole thing 
would have fallen through. 
“ Now let me see what I have got todo. In the first place 

I must stipulate with the young woman that she must clear 
out of the place at Hendon as soon as possible. I dare say 
there is the usual gimcrack, tawdry furniture, which persons 


make the annuity which we pay her contingent on her clear- 
ing out at once, on her good behavior, and on her complete 
silence as regards Mr. Calverley. The most awkward part of 
the business I have taken is that breaking the news of the 
old gentleman's death. It’s possible, but not very likely, that 
this poor creature may have some feelings of gratitude to him 
for the home he gave her, and the kindness he showed her; 
and if so I shall be in a horribly unpleasant position. I never 
can stand any tears or anything of that sort. Of course there 
is an element of roughness in what I have to say, however 
gently I may putit. I think the best plan will be for me to 
go to the place and try to get an interview with the young 
rson without at first entering upon the object of my visit. 
y that means I shall be enabled to take stock of her, and see 
which is the best way to approach her. 
“Now what excuse can I make to get into the house? 
People of that sort, when they are in luck, are apt to stand 
very much on their dignity, poor creatures! and to be 
tremendously exclusive. If 1 were to send in my own name 
without announcing any business, I shouldn’t be admitted. 
If I mentioned Calverley or Claxton, I should have to invent 
a story which would be bad, or, to tell the truth, which would 
be worse. Now, how can I manage it ?” 

He paused for a few moments, nentng against the mantel- 
piece. Then a sudden thought struck him. 
“By Jove! Tatlow was up in that neighborhood and 
heard from his friend, the master of the workhouse, about 
this Mrs. Claxton, as she called herself. Perhaps, in the 
course of his inquiries, he may have learned something which 
will give me a hint as to how I should best act. 
He touched a spring-bell on the table. “ Collins,” he said, 
when that worthy appeared, “I am at leisure now for a few 
minutes.” 
“ Glad to hear it, sir,’ said Collins. “ Mr. George Norland 
is outside and getting very sauvage at being kept awaiting. 
And as for the captain of the Susquehanna——” 
“You can send Mr. Norland in as soon as you leave the 
room, and the captain of the Susquehanna as soon as he 
comes out, and any one else, to follow hot and hot, like 
chops. But, in the first place, telegraph to Scotland-yard, 
and ask Mr. Tatlow to step down to me this afternoon.” 
By the time Mr. Tatlow arrived Humphrey Statham had 
seen various impatient ship-brokers, and was tolerably 
exhausted with the business of the day. 
“Just one word, Tatlow!” he said. “I want to have a 
little talk with that lady of whom you spoke to me—she that 
lives at Hendon, and adopted the child. But, of course, I 
don’t want to give my own name, or to let her have any hint 
of the object of my visit. What should you say now was 
the best line for me to take ?” 
“ Charity, sir!” said Mr. Tatlow promptly. “ Mrs. Claxton 
goes in for that hot and heavy—so they told me down there ; 
and if you were to go as the agent of a society and pitch a 
good tale, she’d be sure to see you.” ’ 
“ Poor creature !” said Humphrey Statham to himself, after 
the detective had departed. “ Charity, eh ?—they frequently 
do that, I believe. It is the only way in which any remnant 
kage that may be left in them can find vent. Well, I'll 
make my first appearance as agent for a charity to-morrow 
afternoon.” 
To be continued. 


—_——_—>—_ —_ 


ONE SUMMER NIGHT. 
CHAPTER L—AT THE HOSTEL. 


If I commence my story according to the way which was 
once fashionable among the imitators of Sir Walter Scott, I 
should have to describe the interior of an old-fashioned hos- 
tel where the gossips of the neighborhood were enjoying 
pipe and glass, and mine well-paunched host did justice to 
his own cheer. There were no flagons of Rhenish, or sack, 
however: glazed framed notices proclaimed the ale of Bur- 
ton, and ardent spirits did that moderate or immoderate work 
which some constitutional authorities declare to be absolutely 
necessary in the rigors of our northern climate. Moreover, 
it must be admitted that our tavern had the title of the Rail- 
way Arms, which I suppose is as unromantic as may be ; al- 
though I confess that, to my mind, railway, road, canal, and 
modern mansion, as indicating the advance and happiness of 
man, really help fine scenery; which is, I think, the idea of 
Turner's noble picture of “Peace.” Still, the Railway Arms 
was not the pretentious, flaring red brick building so often 
run up near a railway-station; but by a happy chance this 
station was a terminus; the railway had run its course, and 
sank down, as if exhausted, by the side of an old-fashioned 
inn, with gables, ivied porch, and stone-mullioned windows, 
which no painter would despise, and often presented scenes 
on which the exacter’s eye for the picturesque would not re- 
fuse to dwell. The landlord, to mark his affinity with the 
spirit of the times, had adopted the name of the Railway 
Arms instead of the Canynge Arms, for of the Canynges 
nothing was left save some broken nose and toeless effigies 
in the huge ole church, and some stray descendants in far oft 
places. There had been a great deal of — superadded 
to warm liquors this night, for mine hostel being on the out- 
skirts of an old-fashioned market-town, and near a railway- 
station, was in great request. But the midnight hour was 
well-nigh reached, the up express had gone more than 
an hour ago, the last farmers and graziers were adjusting 
their final views on the state of the nation, and were taking 
their ultimate sips ; and then, when— 

“ Mary, my dear,” shouted an old rubicund farmer, “ you 
may bring me another glass of hot gin and water; and that 
makes the twentieth ; and here’s the half-sovereign—” 

The door opened, and there strode into the apartment 
a gentleman with furred travelling-cloak and a short valise, 
such as in the old days would have proclaimed the Cavalier, 
or, at least, Mysterious Stranger, in which the old romancists 
delight, but which in these practical days announced the 
bona fide traveller, in whose favor Acts of Parliament relax 
their stringency and exhibit positive tenderness. 

The farmers and graziers touched their hats, and made 
cheery salutations, for with the instinct of their class they at 
once recognized that the new comer belonged to the order 
of the squires, the estated gentry to whom they paid rent 
and obeisance, whom they met at hunts and in the count 
towns. He was a man whom, accurately speaking, we should 
call elderly ; the kind of man whom people call “ still quite a 

oung man,” which really means beginning to get cld. He 

ad an abundance of soft, white beard, tender and rather 
restless eyes, and a countenance of great mobility and refine- 
ment. He returned the greeting with much kindliness, and, 


appeared wrapt up in his own reflections, which apparently 
were hardly of a very cheerful description. 





of her class think so elegant, but which will sell for a mere 
song. But that’s no business of mine, and all I can do is to 


veller still lingered on. 


But the last customer had departed, and the dena fide tra-| one b 
As they went off steaming from their |“ befitting” that has gradually grown up into an extra sense. 





drinks, my landlord shows signs and appearances of shutting 

up for the night. 

“ Are you wanting a bed here to-night, sir?” 

“No, landlord; I am going on to Ashenford.” 

“ Ashenford!” exclaimed the landlord, with a metallic 

lustre coming to his eye; “ why, that is nine miles across the 

wolds. You will want a conveyance.” 

“No, thank you,” said the stranger. “I think I shall walk. 

It is a fine —— evening.” 
“ A queer time for walking,” quoth my landlord. “ People 

generally finish their journeys, instead of beginning them, at 

this hour.” 

“T have been in countries,” said the stranger, “ where peo- 

ple do as muck of their travelling as they can by night in- 

stead of day, as being more cool and comfortable. And so 

good-night to you, landlord.” 

And withovt waiting for any direction as to his route, he 

marched into the air, and the landlord saw him get over the 

stile he pa which ran the path through the water-meadows 

that led to the Asbenford road. 

“TIT do not know who that gentleman can be,” mused the 

landlord ; “and I can’t call te mind his face; but he must 

know this part of the country pretty well to make out that 

path by the water-meadows into the road. I thought of tell- 

ing him of it, but then any stranger would go wrong.” 


CHAPTER IL.—THE APPARITION. 
In the meanwhile our traveller had safely threaded the 
complexities of the entangled path by the alder trees that led 
towards the high road. Bare and white for miles and miles 
onward gleamed the high road in the distance. The road 
was originally made by the old Romans, who did such work 
bravely, shrinking from no difficulties, surmounting every 
hill and sounding every valley, and disdaining the arts by 
which modern engineers evade natural difficulties. For a 
time the traveller followed the road, but presently attaining 
an eminence he struck across the trackless wolds in a direc- 
tion that, through a wild country, would bring him sooner to 
his destination. At times he listened to the midnight sounds, 
for, let me tell you, in the stillest nights there are all kinds 
of sounds in the quietest country ; the sighing winds, the 
stirs of leaf and bough, the burrowing creatures, the startled 
game, each trill of water, each several echo. There is some- 
thing very mysterious in that under-current of life in the 
dead of night in an open lonely country. Thus our stranger 
almost audibly soliloquized :-— 
“T really think there is something most depressing and 
disappointing in coming back to the scenes of one’s early 
days. It is quite a mistake. The early days are all a mis- 
take. If you want to see a whole country-side perfectly dead, 
to have every illusion dissipated, to choke the last fount of 
feeling, and to put ashes on the last bit of green, go back to 
the scenes of early days. The brook, that lovely brook, 
alone is fresh and musical as when I first heard it ripple over 
its shallows, That old school is not the same old school that 
I went to; it is smaller and poorer; the playground is noth- 
ing; the school not what it was. I expect the new proprie- 
tary schools cut out all the old grammar and college schools. 
And here so many years of my early life were passed—thirty 
years ago—before I went out to India. And here I first loved 
uettice—Lettice, who jilted me for another nearer home, 
widow of the opulent brewer deceased, of brazen face and 
voice, whose virago tongue is the terror of half the country: 
There are cnly quiet and independence left me in this world, 
and I must get what passionless enjoyment I can out of them. 
My life has not been a happy one. Successful in appearance, 
it has been a failure in reality. My one great task in life, 
even before I left Haileybury, was for love. Love was the 
one absurd dream on which I lived for years amid the heats 
and colds of Upper India. And when I got the letter that 
told me all was over I sank into a life more solitary than be- 
fore; and, save that I loved my work, and made sons and 
daughters of the dusky people I had to look after, and that I 
might study the stars of heaven and the herbs of the field, 
most human feelings died within me, and I cared not for man 
nor woman either. And then the Government quarrelled 
with me about annexation, and declared I was more friendly 
to the natives than to ministerial interests, and so they com- 
muted all my claims and got rid of me. And I suppose I 
shall have to drill myself into a machine, eat and 
drink as much as I may consistently with the safety 
of my liver, live by rule, sleep by rule—so much time for 
rest, so much time for reading—no duties, no ties, no in- 
teresis— the long, set life and apathetic close’ I don’t 
think I should have gone back to that wretched old place at 
home; but I suppose that I am pretty well the last of the 
Canynge line; and I suppose the only thing on earth I can 
claim relationship with is the defaced old Crusader in the 
chantry of the parish church. And he’s hardly more dead 
than I am.” 
I do not say that Canynge said all these things in order as I 
have put them down. But Ido as the cunning playwrights 
have ever done—select such parts of his soliloquy as fling 
light on his history. 
It was at this point that Canynge saw what scemed to be a 
ghost. The country was one of that nature, that a long 
chain of billowy downs rose and fell, fell and rose, for a 
stretch of many, many miles. Sometimes the undulations 
were extremely —_. but at others the eminence rose to 
some height and sharpness of outline. Canynge had come 
down one slope, and was passing along a sheep path above 
which towered a down with some abruptness. On the height 
immediately above him a figure presently startled him, which 
might well occasion an emotion of wonder. It was that of a 
female form clothed in white ; a face clear, cold, pure, and of 
so spiritual a complexion that it required little imagination to 
conceive an angelic visitant, unless the profuse diamonds that 
sparkled on her dress might betray a mundane origin. Her 
long golden hair floated over her shoulders, and her white 
neck and bosom glimmered through lace embroidery. In 
spite of his astonishment Canynge mechanically quickened 
his pace, and in a few minutes was brought face to face with 
the fair young girl who was descending the path which he 
was mounting. He saw how accurately his eye had divined 
at once the rare type of loveliness he had seen, and a hun- 
dred thoughts at once rushed into his mind as to what should 
account for this sudden appearance at two o'clock in the 
morning in such attire on these tar away lonely wolds. Had 
she run away from accident or outrage? had she escaped 
from a lunatic asylum, or some unfriendly dwelling ? or what 
could be the explanation of this strange event, occurring thus 
startingly in the midst of his complaints about his monoton- 
ous and stereotyped existence? He hardly knew how to act, 


calling for something, he sat before his untasted beverage, | whether to alarm the maiden by venturing to adaress her, or 


to abstain from taking any notice, and yet keep her carefully 
in view. A man in these circumstances falls back on what 
y call his mechanical morality, the instinct of the 
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Canynge drew back, and raised his hat, and inquired whether 
he could be of any service. 

She laid her wl ite hand on bis arm almost caressingly, and 
said, “ Oh! yes, indeed, if you could get back into the road, 
and help papa. It will be a long time before we can get 
help from home.” 

resently a burst of laughter was heard, and two other 
ladies came leisurely down the slope of an opposite wold. 

When they saw a strange gentleman in confabulation with 
their companion, whom they called Eveline, who had just 
quitted them, they came up and told their story at that dead 
hour of night. 

The party were coming home from a ball at a great house, 
and had lett somewhat early. The story was a very simple 
one. They had taken the narrow road across the wolds, and 
the coachman was not quite sober, and had upset the car- 
riage on the bank. One horse was decidedly injured, but the 
difficulty was to set the carriage straight. The young ladies 
had easily got out of the carriage, and, thinly clad as they 
were, they had set off to walk in their evening costume the 
most direct cut home across the downs. In answer to the 
inquiry of this chance comer, they told him he might cer- 
tainly be of use if he would strike oft into the road, and with 
a few hurried polite phrases they started homewards to pro- 
cure further assistance. 

There were only two gentlemen with the carriage, and the 
coachman was lying beside the bank, hardly sensible, whether 
from drink or blow. A young man, who had evidently been 
on horseback, for his horse was picketed to a tree, was busily 
engaged in repairing damages with an elderly gentleman, 
while an old turbaned lady, in a state of dismay, was using 
somewhat incoherent expressions of horror. 

Canynge was able to be of essential service. They made 
what use they could of the one uninjured horse, and both 
shafts being broken, they managed to propel the vehicle and 
to keep guard by the window to allay the lady’s fears, which 
were not altogether destitute of foundation, that there might 
7” another repetition of the disaster before they reached 

ome. 

“I think you must be Sir Henry Halbert,” said Canynge 
to the old gentleman in the pause that ensued after the im- 
mediate preparations were complete. 

“ And you—” was the answer. 

. “ Your old schoolfellow, Canynge, before I went to Hailey- 
ury. 

“Canynge,” said Sir Henry, warmly grasping his hand, 
“if you had known how often I had ‘thought of you, how 
much I had desired this meeting. I watched you for years 
in India, and when you left the Civil Service, and I most 
thoroughly took your side and sympathised with you, you 
seemed to be lost sight of altogether.” 

“T have been in Italy and the East,” said Canynge, “ and 
only lately have been travelling in England.” 

“And where do you live now ?” 

“ Nowhere. That is to say, entirely in hotels.” 

“ And how do you spend your time ?” 

“Chiefly travelling about in express trains.” 

“ But where are your traps; and how do we find you here 
at midnight ?” 

“ My man has them at Ashenford, and I was walking over 

to meet him.” 

‘a And in this out-of-the-way spot, at this odd hour, we 
meet. You were coming to see me, I hope »” 

“TI don’t know. I had some idea of it, but I am afraid 
that I should have given it up. I am out of sorts, Halbert, 
by which I mean out of health, out of spirits. We are both 
oldish men, Halbert, but you have not been shrivelled up by 
India as I have.” 

“You must come on for the night, anyhow; stay for a 
month; stay as long as you like.” 

“TI think not, Halbert. Iam the worst possible sort of 
guest to have—selfish and solitary, rise and roost at all hours 


only fit for the Indian jungle.” 

“ We will draw you out,” replied Sir Henry. “ We will 
send over by-and-by for your servant at Ashenford. You 
shall do exactly as you like, and will be, at least, as comfort- 
able as at an hotel.” 

It was a long pull round by the hall. After going four or 
five miles help came, and all the disagreeables were effec- 
tively arranged. At last they reached the hall door. As 
they stood on the threshold Sir Henry again greeted his 
guest with both hands outstretched, and just at that moment 
the first rich ray of the morning sun struck from the east 
across the wold, ushering in a new world, and, perchance, 
the dawn of a brighter day to the worn heart and frame of 
the old Indian. ° 


CHAPTER III.—LIGHT AT EVENING. 


Canynge was undisturbed till late next morning. The 
law of the host was gone forth that the new inmate was to 
be left to his own devices. The servant came to take orders 
whether he would breakfast in his own room, or down- 
stairs. Having replied in the latter way, Mr. Canynge went 
down into the library. A breakfast lunch was on the table, 
and he had hardly sat down, when a tall elegant girl, the 
same whom he had first met on the downs the previous 
night, presently entered the apartment, and quietly sat down 
by his side. 

“T am told that I am to have my lunch at your break- 
fast, Mr. Canynge,” she said. “ Papa has been obliged to go 
over to the Petty Sessions, where he always takes the chair. 
Mamma is not down yet, or my sisters either,” she added, 
laughingly ; ‘and mamma said you were to be my special 
charge till the rest came in.” = 

“ My child,” said Canynge, with his gentle smile, “I place 
myself in your care, if you will be troubled with a stupid 
old man. It is quite a new experience to me to have so 
fresh and good a girl to look after my tea and toast.” 

“But you are notastupid old man,” said Eveline, with 
earnest eyes. “Mamma told me that out in India you had 
been quite a sort of king over a country as big as twenty of 
=e counties, and had done the people ever so much 
good.” 

“ A man may be a stupid old man, in spite of all that, Miss 
Beeline, as you will certainly find out, if I stay here much 

onger.”” ee 

He thought he had never seen a higher type of intellectual 
beauty than in Eveline. .The face had that expression of 
goodness which is essential to beauty. That night had been 
a very eventful night to her, for it had been her first ball. 
She had not yet properly come out, and was to be presented 
at Court next season; but the Talbots were such old friends 
and neighbors that she had been allowed to go to their ball. 
And Eveline was quite content with the comparative re- 


tiredness that was hers until the days of her first season 
should come in. 


his steed tied up, was evidently an institution in the house. 
It was pretty clear, indeed, that he was kept there by femi- 
nine attractions, and more than suspected that this attraction 
was Eveline. Lady Halbert was anxious to get him for one 
of her girls, but if the eldest would not meet the occasion 
then even let it be the youngest; bnt she had still hopes for 
Caroline. Canynge did not see much of Captain Morton. 


peared at the public breakfast and lunch, and almost limited 
his intercourse with the family to apparently interminable 
talks with his host over the wine. But he was a man of late 
hours, and would sit in the smoking-room or billiard-room 
even later than the gallant captain. And hearing from Lad 

Halbert that the gallant captain had been making proposals 
for Eveline, like Lady Halbert he was in favor of Caroline. 
He granted that Morton was rich, handsome, gentlemanly, 
‘and if with not much good, at least with little vice about 
him. But he wasa man of the true voluptuary type, who 
had exhausted all the round of pleasures, with no notions be- 
yond natural interests. Caroline was a woman of the world, 
capable of taking and holding her own way, having quite 
settled her character and tastes. But somehow he was sorry 
to think of Eveline being handed over to such a man, who 
would hold her “a little better than his dog, a little dearer 
than his horse,” and that all her fine sympathies and abili- 
ties should be dulled by contact with such companion- 


everything. 


For he had seen a great deal of Eveline. Lady Halbert 
had especially desired her youngest daughter to be very at- 
tentive to Mr. Canynge. She had teld her child that he was 
nearly fifty years of age, and to Eveline fiftv or five hundred 
were nearly similar quantities, indicating the illimitable age 
of grandfathers. Lady Halbert had no objection that her 
child should be the favorite of a rich Indian. Poor Lady 
Halbeit was a good, worthy woman, but she acted with the 
short-sighted selfishness of her class. It was not wit, or 
worth, or character, but lands and houses that she wanted 
for her children; and Sir Henry Halbert left the considera- 
tion of these things to Lady Halbert. Her ladyship even | suspicions, would 


aroline, who was “ getting on.” 

In the meanwhile Eveline was a great deal with the old 
man. Originally she took it to herself as a kindly duty at 
her mother’s desire. But the old man in many ways interested 


of the neighborhood, and as Eveline did not go out they 
were thrown much on Mr. Canynge’s great resource, music. 
He passed hour after hour in the organ-chamber of the Hall, 


Then his man brought over strange instruments of science, 
with whose use he familiarized his pupil, and he would go 
into the library, and, taking down volume after volume, 
would have something to tell her of great men and of stirring 


life of great simplicity and beauty, a life of leisure and song, 
of real learning and of genuine high feeling, while his obvious 
unrest and unhappiness perhaps struck a dangerous chord of 
sympathy. 

One day there was great mental disturbance at the Hall. 
The gallant captain had abruptly left. The story came out} which, supposin 
in after dinner converse. Morton had insisted on his answer, | held to be, woul 
and he got it, and he did not like it. Eveline could not say 
she loved him, and so the captain called for his steed, and 








but “Caroline me no Carolines” was his thought. Mr, through. 
Canynge found much to meditate on in that event. It was4 
there was some sort of trouble in the house. The fate of the 
captain made him analyze and disintegrate his own feelings 
towards Eveline. He smiled very bitterly when he told him- 
self that he was an old fool and loved Eveline with a love 
other and deeper than a grandfather’s. If there was good 


him also. He supposed that he must be in second childish- 
ness to love such achild. Being a man of quick resolves he 
settled that that should be his last night at the Hall, and 
slept upon his inflexible determination. 


tried to make him alter his plans he reminded him that he 
would be a perfectly free agent so firmly that he stopped 


Many a golden fee was given among the domestics at the 


“ To-morrow.” 
“To-morrow ! 


he spoke of leaving, and he bad not seen her during the 
morning. He had a diamond cross in his hand, one of rare 
value, which he had brought from Florence. He entered the 
room very quickly, and the young girl, who had not heard | and courage.” 
him enter, was at the bay-window, weeping audibly, with the 
wet tears on her thin, delicate fingers. 

“My child,” said Mr. Canynge, gravely, “this is a famous 


you, when perhaps I shall have left these parts for ever.” 
“Oh! Mr. Canynge,” she said, “ you must not say that. I 


I should never see you again. It is the one thing to which I | Frank. 
shall look forward.” 


almost uncontrollably. 
“You love me, my child, but you do not know what love | pleaded. 
is. Some happy man will win your love. Perhaps some day 
poor Morton will be more successful. Perhaps——” 
“ Never mention Captain Morton to me,” almost angrily ex-| And then 
“~— if I had not seen you.” 
h 


that this youny girl, in the generosity of her nature, was 
giving him the priceless gift of her love ?” 
wife.” 


on her face,” but I am not worthy to be your wife.” creature !” 
* * * * * *& 














That young man whom he had seen the night before, with 





Mrs. Frank. That was just her name; nothing more. 
But whether it was Mrs. Frank as a Christian name, or Mrs. 
Frank as a surname, no one knew; and as Miss Cripps, the 
Mentham a and post-mistress, said to Mrs. Barnes, the 
rector’s wife, “It was a particular] i 

The Anglo-Indian kept his mornings to himself, rarely ap-| know which it was orkeed os es ase 
As little was known of her old home or belongings as of 
her legal patronymic. If she had come from the clouds she 
could not have dropped into Mentham and Fairview more 
suddenly, or with more mysterious aptness. 
“Tt was to be supposed,” said Miss Cri 
public opinion on the matter, “ that Squire Tapp, the owner 
of Fairview, was satisfied. But if he was, no one else was ; 
and he should have considered his neighbors’ feelings.” 
Indeed, public opinion in Mentham ran quite high against 
Mr. Tapp; and the Menthamites were disposed to resent it as 
a personal affront that he should have let one of their prettiest 
places to astranger with no more sponsorship than had this 
monosyllabic Mrs. 
asked indignantly of each other. Nothing, absolutely 
nothing ; and to know nothing was equivalent to knowing— 


Mrs, Frank was young and pretty ; two grave offences in a 
; society composed mainly of unmarried ladies of a certain age, 
ship. with a couple of disappointing bachelors in leash. Young, 
pretty, alone, reserved, unhappy, and not too rich, the Men- 
thamites were convinced she was no good ; and that if every 
one had his or her due, and moral obliquities were punished 
like legal ones, she would be somewhere now in a mob-cap 
and a grey woollen dress, picking oakum behind a grating. 
The only person in the place who expressed his firm belief in 
her respectability was Mr. Graves, the surgeon. But then Mr. 
Graves was an odd man; not accounted quite sound in his 
theological views, and vaguely suspected of an amount of 
liberalism—it was called by another name in Miss Cripps’s 
back parlor—which, if Mentham could have verified its 


speculated whether the wealthy Indian might not do for| patients than among its safe and orthodox homesteads. So 
that his advocacy did the new-comer little or no good, and 
was even regaided as one suspicious ciicumstance the more. 
For, you see, he was not an old inhabitant, like Squire Tapp 
f : or Mr. Lumley, the two disappointing bachelors who had held 
her very greatly. He refused to take any part in the society | the female world of Mentham in divided allegiance for all 
these years; but comparatively a new-comer, and not well 
known even now, 
A place, and had had every family more or less through his 
and threw open a new world of music to his young friend.| hands in the time. 

Graves and Mrs. Frank soon became exceedingly intimate, 
and that the reserved, harsh-voiced surgeon spent a good deal 
of his spare time at the pretty little woman’s, 
in assumed an attitude of indignant reprobation; and if there 
pages in their writings. Indeed, those who watched Mr.|had been another M.R.C.S. within hailing distance, John 
Canynge with understanding eyes might have seen in him a/| Graves would have had but a barren time of it here. 

Indeed, there was talk of some public kind of protest, and 
the rector was gravely exercised in his mind as to the pro- 
priety of allowing the new-comer to stay with the rest on 
sacrament Sunday; but he took counsel of the rural dean, 
and so was fain to content himself by a scorching sermon, 


test, however, without any public self-betrayal; and the 
1 , Menthamites wondered, when they came out, whether it was 
rode off. My Lady would have thrown Caroline at his head, |jnnocence or hardened indifference that had carried her 


It was a still summer’s evening when Mrs. Frank and John 
time for him to take his departure—no better time than when | Graves were walking by the river-side. A hundred yards or 
so below sat Miss Cripps, snugly ensconced within her arbor 
—half an old boat set up on end; and sound on such an 
evening travels far with the stream. 

“T cannot, John. I would do anything you told me, as 
you know ; but this is too hard,” said the woman’s soft voice, 
reason for Captain Morton to go there was good reason for | jn a pitevus kind of entreaty. 
“You must, Aline. What is the use of me if you will not 
let me guide you?” was his reply, made sternly. 
“ Well, I’m sure,” said Miss Cripps, with her sharp nose in 
the air. “They have not lost ¢Aeir time at all events. ‘ John’ 
He announced it the next morning, and when Sir Henry | and ‘ Aline,’ indeed ; and she not here six weeks, the minx!” 
“ But such a terrible step !” said Mrs. Frank. 
“Tt is for your own good,” answered her companion. “If 
discussion. He promised to let his old schoolfellow know | you refuse, you know what I can do, Aline ; and in your in- 
what his plans would be, and to arrange for meeting again. | terests—mark, in your interests, child—what I will do.” 

He spoke strongly, harshly, and so far seemed to have 
Hall: many a kind word and smile which some of them had | overborne Mrs. Frank, for she did not answer him for some 
learned to value at least as well. And then he sought Eveline | moments. Then she said: “When is he — John ?” 
in the organ-room. She had looked startled and pallid when | And Miss Cripps fancied there were tears in the soft 


* Aline, you must be brave! All depends on your firmness 


“ And I have so little of either, and you and he so much!” 
she said, sighingly. 
“Why do you roy 

cross which I procured in Florence. You must take it from | angrily. ‘“ You know I have repudiated him. To-morrow is 
me. It will be a memorial of an old man’s loving regard for | the last time I will ever see him, and the last time you shall 
ever see him too. 

“ Ah, John! it is all very well for you to be so stern P 
should grieve even more than I grieve now if I thought that|are not a woman—you cannot tell what I feel!” said ‘ 


” 


“Tam not a woman, as you say, child, but I can understand 
“ Ts it possible, my child, that you shed these tears for me ?” | what you must feel at your association, remote as it is now, 

“ Oh! yes,” she said; ‘“ who has been so kind, and patient, | with such an unredeemed villain as he is!” answered John 
and loving with me as you have been? I only wished that I | Graves, with that hard and vicious kind of coolness which 
had loved you more.” And now the tears came fast, and | betrays so much in a man. 
“No, no! not that—more weak than wicked,” she 


“T don’t think Lacy Manners thinks so,” said Mr. Graves, 
the surgeon, grimly. 

Miss Cripps heard the unmistakable sound of 
claimed the maiden. “I might have liked him better, per-| sobbing, with a confused kind of whispering, as if he were 
trying to comfort her, as the two retraced their steps and 
en a sudden thought struck Canynge. “ Was it possible | went back towards Fairview. _ 

“T thought there was something bad about her from the 
first,” said Miss Cripps, triumphantly ; “and now I’ve found 
“Oh! he said. “Ob! heavens. Is it possible that you|her out! As for that Mr. Graves, e's past praying for, and I 
love me as you have not loved others ; that you would be my | always thought so. I only hope the poor-law guardians will 
hear of it, and put another man in his place, the serpent! 
“T love you with all my heart,” she said, the warm blushes | And to think of her being such a minx—oh, the bad, brazen 


The next morning Miss Cripps was stirring betimes, and 

But she became his wife. Let no one say such love was | watching carefully. The omnibus that ran between Mentham 
not deep and true. In the estate that was once that of the | and Heaton railway station went past her house, bringing the 
Canynges, and was bought back by their descendant, there | mail-bags among other things, and sometimes passengers who 
is a hale, happy man restored to life and energy ; and the | became her lodgers ; and sometimes boxes of millinery for 
inequality of years is not so much, as year by year he grows | her own use in trade. To-day it brought the bags, as usual, 
younger as she grows older. It is a curious fact that the | and two boxes of the sweetest trumpery } 
jealous captain did marry Caroline after all.—London Society. | duce; but of the three gentlemen travelling outside, never a 

















































































































MRS. FRANK. 


ou came to think of it.” 


, representing 


Frank. What did he know of her? they 


have made Mr. Graves look elsewhere for 


though he had been some four years in the 


And when it was remarked that Mr. 


entham 


that Mrs. Frank were really all she was 
scathe her pretty sharply. She bore the 


voice. 
Oh, John! dear John !” 


e us together?” said Mr. Graves, 


Heaton could pro- 
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odger for her, though she felt convinced that, wrapped in the 

coat of one of them, sat Mrs. Frank’s secret. Which was it? 
There was no mark by which He could be distinguished— 
this mysterious He who was so sternly reprobated by John 
Graves, so tenderly bewailed by Mrs, Frank, and who was to 
come to-day to be discarded for ever after. One was a fat, 
red-faced man, who looked like a cattle-dealer; another was 
dark-haired, smooth-shaven, one who wore his hat jauntily, 
had a showy scarf, a huge breast-pin, and a loud style of 
dress generally, and who had the appearance of a low-class 
actor; and the third was a fair-haired. boyish-looking fellow, 
like a mother’s pet or a sister’s darling—a careless, loose- 
lipped kind of man, who might have been only eighteen or 
twenty years old, so little of the results of experience did he 
carry on bis face, and so boyish and facile was the type. 

Miss Cripps decided on the dark-haired man in the middle. 
He was the most disreputable-looking of the lot; and as she 
‘was sure that all about Mrs. Franks was disreputable, this 
‘was the one she chose as the partner in the mysterious drama 

laying outat Fairview. She raised her eyes tohim severely. 
Bue meant Virtue, and she looked it. 
a wink tbat sent her into her shop asif she tad been shot; 
and the omnibus rumbled on bearing the Mystery unsolved 
to his destination. 

“ Like the impudence of those men,” she said, as she turned 
to stamp and sort her letters; “ and I'll let Mrs. Frank know 
what I think of her for bringing such stuff as that to Men- 
tham.” 

Miss Cripps was wrong. Not the smooth-shaven, loudly- 
dressed man, but the fair-haired, youthful fellow asked his 
way to Fairview, with a careless tone and a kind of loung- 
ing, slippery grace that seemed to mark a not too solid na- 
ture ; and, guided by the ostler of the George and Dragor, a 
few moments brougot him to the iron gates that shut in the 
gardens of pretty Mrs. Frank’s pleasant home. 

Mrs. Frank was in the drawing-room as the stranger passed 
in. John Graves, the surgeon, was with her. As she heard 
the light swift step on the gravel she started up, and her face 
broke out into a trembling, plaintive kind of love more pa- 
thetic than tears; but her companion laid his hand on her 
arm and checked ber sternly. 

“ None of that, Aline,” he said. “Are you going to throw 
away your advantage ?” 

rs. Frank sat down again, and buried her face in her 
hands. 

“It is hard,” she murmured, while the surgeon looked at 
her with an expression in his eyes it was well she did not see. 
It would have told her something more than she knew 
already if she had seen it, and something it were, perhaps, 
better for her and him should be unknown. 

Then the door opened, and the maid ushered in “ Mr. 
Smith.” 

The stranger went up to the pair sitting side by side 
against the table, like two assessors of judgment, and offered 
his hand. 

“No, sir,” said John Graves, sternly, “I do not shake 
hands with rogues.” 

The young man’s fair face flushed. “ As you will,” he an- 
swered, half carelessly, half defiantly. “1 will try to survive 
the infliction.” He turned to the lady. “ And you, Aline?” 
he said, in a different tone, a tone tender, musical, appeal- 
ing; “do you, too, refuse to shake hands with me ?” 

She looked down, her eyes filling with tears. 

“ Your silence is xn answer,” said very gently the man the 
servant had called Mr. Smith. “ Perhaps | have deserved it, 
Aline, but it is hard to bear all the same. I have always 
loved you, always been true to you, and were our places 
changed at this moment it is not I who would refuse to 
touch your hand, were it loaded with ten times the amount 
of dirt there is on mine.” 

“I know that, Frank,” said Aline, softly, and she laid her 
hand in bis. 

“This is not the time for false sentiment,” put in John 
Graves, in a harsh voice. “ While you have paltered and 
prated of love, forsooth, see to what you have reduced her 
and yourself by your villainy. It was always the way with 
you, Frank, to talk like a hero and to act like a blackguard ; 
and talking satisfied you.” 

“ And it was always your way, Jack, to be hard on me and 
every other poor devil who chanced to make a slip,” an- 
swered Frank, with that nonchalant grace which evidently 
irritated the surgeon. “ But I want to speak to Aline, not to 
you, and it is her decision I have come for, not yours.” 

“ Hers is the same as mine; separation final and irrevoca- 
ble,” said Mr. Graves; “the total obliteration of your very 
nau.e, of your whole existence. When you leave this house 
you leave behind you all you ever held—both a brother and 
a wife. If you do not consent to this, then neither do 1 
consent to be your shield any longer ; and the law—and 
Lacy Manners—may do their worst.” 

“Ts it so, Aline Y” asked Frank, leaning nearer to her. She 
was weeping bitterly, and made no answer. 

“ Speak, Aline,” cried John Graves, grasping her arm. “I 
too have some right to be consulted.” 

“I must,” sobbed Aline. “ You yourself, Frank, have 
separated us. You have put it out of my power to help you 
any more.” 

“And to love me, Aline?” asked the man’s tender caress- 
ing voice. 

“And to love you,” echoed John Graves, sternly. 

She clasped her hands over her eyes, the tears forcing their 
way through her fingers. 

“I take only her word for that,” said Frank, turning with 
a quick flush and a dark look to bis brother. “ In this at 
least ze have xo part! Tell me, Aline,” and his voice 
trembled, “ bave you ceased to love me ?” 

The surgeon, who had never removed his hand from her 
arm, here gripped it so hardly that she blenched with pain ; 
but she looked up into his, not her busband’s, face, and an- 
swered stea dily : 

“No, no! 1 can never Go that, Frank! Ilove you asI 
have ulways loved you, as I always must love you. Am I 
not your wife?” 

“ Yes, Aline, for better, for worse. So at least you said. 


But vows don’t count fur much, I find, when the current sets 


the wrong way.” 


“If you would use the short time before you in business, 
not in sickly schoolboy sentiment, it would be more to the 
“ lf 
your love bad been the love of a man, and not of a fool— 
and a vicious fool too—you would never have brought your 
wife into this pass. If you had not respected yourself you 
your name and for hers, 
it sickens me to hear all this absurdity of love when you 


purpose,” said Mr. Graves, with his assessor manner. 


might at least have cared for 


have reduced her to what she is—the wife of a——” 


“ Hush, hush, Jobn !” cried Aline, placing her hand over 
“ You must not say the word=the thing is bad 


his mouth, 


enough |” 


But the actor gave her | & 


“ Always the way with women!” muttered the surgeon, 
contemptuously. “The word worse than the thing!’ 
“Thank you, Aline,” said Frank. And for the first time 
their eyes met. She colored violently, then oo pale and 
white, and turned her eyes away as if she had done wrong ; 
but his fastened themselves on hers with as much pertinacity 
as tenderness, following her face as it drooped aside, as if 
he was exerting some kind of power over her. 
At that moment the servant rushed into the room. 
“If you please, Mr. Graves, sir,’ she said, breathlessly, 
“ you are sent for at once to the rectory. Mrs. Barnes”—she 
was the rector’s wife—“ is in a fit, and they don’t think she 
has a moment to live. The rector’s own horse is here.” 
John Graves, never the meekest of men, rose from his 
place with an imprecation. i 
“ Lost!” he said, between his clenched teeth. “ ButI will 
make one eftort more! I will be back in a few moments,” 
he said to Aline ; “and I shall find you here, sir,” to Frank, 
sternly enough. Then to both, “Remember the duty before 
you, and the only terms on which my protection will be 
ranted.” : 
On which he went out, end the strangely positioned pair 
sitting there, so near yet so far off, seemed to breathe more 
freely when he had left. 
As the garden gate swung to, and they heard the horse’s 
hoofs thundering down the road, Frank rose from his seat 
and went over to Aline. He flung himself on his knees by 
her, and laid his bead on her shoulder with the caressing 
gesture of the old fond love ~_ so long ago now. 

“ Ah, you have made me so happy in the midst of all my 
misery,” he said, tenderly. “ You love me still, Aline!” 
“How can | help it, Frank? I could not if I tried,” she 
answered, simply. . 

“ Yet you are going to renounce me for ever? You, my 
wife! going to separate yourself from my very name, from 
all the past, and all the hope of the future ?” 

“ It is not I, dear, it is you who have made our life to- 
gether impossible,” she cried. 

“ Nothing is impossible to love, Aline,” Frank answered. 
“Oh, do not say that! You know I love you—love you,” 
she repeated, and that I am forced to leave you for ever.” 

“I know that you need not if you do not wish it,” said 
Frank. “I know that you are merely obeying the cruel will 
of a man who, though my brother, has been my enemy all 
my life; that you have let him come between us; and that 
in his jealousy of me he does not mind making us miserable, 
and forcing you to commit a sin.” 

“ Jealousy ?” echoed Aline. 

“ Why, Aline,” remonstrated Frank, “ you cannot pretend 
to be ignorant of the fact that John is in love with you— 
has always been in love with you! Get me out of the way; 
kill me with grief and despair—and there you are! To be 
sure you are his sister-in-law, but the world will not know 
that: and your marriage, if illegal, will not be questioned. 
And you would try to make me believe you do not foresee all 
this—you, clever and shrewd as you are?” 

“You are wrong, Frank! indeed you are!” said Aline, 
earnestly. “John is my brother and best friend, no more.” 
He smiled quite pleasantly, being a man of as little malice 
as earnestness. “ A convenient kind of friend if the husband 
could be got rid of,” he said, as if in no wise concerned him- 
self. And Aline, in spite of herself, lowered her eyes, and 
trembled under his. 

“Come into the garden,” then said Fran‘, caressingly ; “ we 
have sweeter associations there than ina stifling room like 
this. Do you remember when we used to walk in the garden 
at Redhill? Aline, can you forget those days? I cannot!” 
Aline shivered. “Oh, that I had never known anything 
but those days of love and trust!” she cried, passionately. 
“ You have only to will it, Aline, wife! love! and they will 
come again, never to be interrupted,” said Frank, as he drew 
her band within his arm, and led her tenderly into the gar- 
den; and Aline, yielding to his fascination, as if she had 
been a girl not wholly wooed, went to what end she knew 
would come. She had always been in love with her hand- 
some, slippery, good-for-nothing husband; and she was a 
woman who only felt and never reasoned. Love was her 
sole logic; and what she hoped that she believed in. 

Here John Graves found them, when he came back from 
the rectory, sitting, lover-like, under the shadow of the horse- 
chesnut in the shrubbery ; and at a glance he saw the ground 
he had lost and the way Frank had made. The love of a 
naturally yielding woman for a man with rare powers of per- 
suasion was stronger than all the dictates of prudence or even 
gratitude; and he felt that his work of strengthening and 
hardening had to be done over again; if, indeed, it ever could 
now be done over again! He bad it at heart to save her 
from his brother; not because he was “in love” with her in 
any paltry sense, but because he loved her, and because he 
thought his brother unworthy of her. She was his cousin, 
and he had been left her guardian and trustee under her 
father’s will; and he had always blamed himself that this 
marriage with handsome, scampish Frauk hai been the up- 
shot of the intimacy that had followed. So that he felt it in 
a manner a sacred kind of duty he owed her, to protect her 
now in the best way he could trom the consequences of her 
own folly, and to break the marriage which his brothe:’s 
crime had rendered dishonoring. He did not ask if he would 
give her pain; he only knew he should keep her safe. And 
the end justified the means, he thought. 

The pair, sitting in the shadow of the chestnut-tree, started 
like a couple of surreptitious lovers surprised, as John Graves 
strode up to them; but they said nothing to turn him from 
his purpose, when he repeated again what he had said before, 
that they must part now, and for ever. On the contrary, 
Frank expressed himself resigned to the inevitable; and 
Aline, never once taising her eyes, looking neither to her 
husband nor ber brother-in-law, and speaking as in a dream, 
seemed scarcely to know what she said, when she merely e-r 
peated after Frank, “ If it must be, Jobn, it must.” But John 
Graves, who knew every turn of her face, had his own un- 
easy doubts, and felt there was more behind than came to the 
front. 

“TI wish she had looked at him or me, that she had either 
cried or remonstrated,” he said to himself, uneasily ; and yet 
he could nut tell what it was he feared. For when the omni- 
bus went back to Heaton, Frank went back with it; and on 
his way to the inn, where John took the precaution to see 
him safe, he swore a solern oath that he would never trouble 
his brother more, nor reappear in England now that he was 
set afloat in the world again, his forgery bought up, his debts 
paid, and a ceyain sum of money in his pocket wherewith to 
begin life anew in the New World. So John Graves went 
about his day’s business with a lighter heart, or rather with a 
heart that strove to be light, when the omnibus had fairly 
started, carrying his brother Frank, with all his mistakes and 
perpen, away from Mentham, and from Al 


came more and more nervons. She had been occupied in 
her room all the day, and the servants had scarcely seen her. 
Luncheon and dinner both had been sent away untouched ; 
and the little household gossiped, as housebolds will, whether 
big or little. For, indeed, it had been an eventful day for 
the quiet order of Fairview, and the mystery that surrounded 
Mrs. Frank had never seemed so mysterious as now, when it 
had crossed the threshojd of her home in bodily shape. 

The day darkened into the evening, and the evening 
deepened into night. Aline sat by the drawing-room win- 
dow, which opened on to the lawn, looking into the darkness, 
and listening. The servants were in bed, and the last few 
lights across the water had long been extinguished. Suddenly 
she heard a step on the gravel—a light, swift, yet cautious 
step; and a man’s figure crossed the dark lawn. It came 
nearer, aud Frank’s tender voice whispered her name. In an 
instant she was in his arms. 

“Oh, love! love! what it is making me do!” she said, half 
in ecstasy, half in despair, as her head sunk on his shoulder, 
and her hot tears rained fast. , 

“ Repenting already, my Aline ?” 

“No, no, Frank! Repent of being with you?” and her 
arms tightened round his neck. “ Ouly sorry for John—that 
Iam deceiving him after all his goodness to me!” 

“ We will forget the past, dear,” said Frank, hastily. “If 
you are deceiving your cousin, is it not to protect and be with 
your husband ?” 

“ Ah, I cannot live without you, Frauk !” she murmured, 
passionately ; “for I love you.” 

“ You shall not regret it, Aline,” Frank said, with a husky 
voice. “In a country where we are not known, and under 
another name, I shall have a fresh start, and this time you 
sball not be ashamed of me. I am not bad all though, 
Aline.” 

“T know that, darling. I have always said so.” 

“ God bless you, wife! and you have said true,” he answer- 
ed, kissing her. “ Only trust in me this once again. Love 
me, and do not leave me, and all will be well.” 

“T do love you, and I will trust you and never leave you,” 
she said solemnly. 

And with this she came out into the darkness; and the 
two, hand-in-hand together, passed through the gate, and took 
the road that led through Mentham and away to the west ; 
Jobn Graves stirring restlessly in his troubled sleep as the 
sound of a carriage, driving at hot speed, dashed over the 
village stones. i 

The next morning all Mentham was astir with the news 
that Mrs. Frank of Fairview was missing. No one knew 
where she had gone or what she had done; whether she had 
run off with a lover or run away from her creditors; some 
said she had probably drowned herself in the river in despair 
at her sins, whatever they might be. All that was sure, how- 
ever, was just this—she had gone, and no one ever knew 
more. She was held to have committed some grievous 
crime; and the only man who could have cleared her name 
kept silent, and told no one how that she had eloped with 
her own husband, a swindler, a forger, whose public prosecu- 
tion and disgrace he, John Graves, his brother, had bought off 
with all his savings. If he had but known, however, that he 
was going to make this return, he would have given him 
over to the consequences of his crime. As it was—let them 
go! She was weak and he was wicked ; though it broke his 
heart to lose her, and lose her thus—let them go! In the 
future years, when she had learnt for the second time the 
miserable mistake she had made, she would come to him 
again, and he—he would love her and shelter and protect her 
as before. So he turned to his life’s work again, harder, sad- 
der, more reticent than ever; but always looking out towards 
the west for the return of the woman he loved, whose happi- 
ness he believed his brother had destroyed, and whose happi- 
ness he, John Graves, would give his life to build up 
again. 

But they never met. Years after, a staid and naturalized 
citizen of Boston, who, some did say, was a reformed rake 
witha men | at his back that would not bear repeating, and 
a matron still beautiful and loving, read in an English news- 
paper the death of one John Graves at Mentham; and in the 
same psper they read a lawyer's advertisement for “ Aline, 
wife of Frank Graves,” who, if living, would inherit her 
cousin’s property. If she was dead it was to go to a charity. ° 

“My enemy to the last. Poor old Jack!” said Frank, as he 
put down the paper with a sigh ; and Aline, laying her hand 
on his, looked into his eyes tenderly, her own filled with tears, 
and said: 

“I did right, Frank! I saved one life, if I saddened an- 
other and deceived my true friend. But I saved the one 
which was most precious, and I kept faith with the dearest 
love !"—All the Year Round. 


——__ > — 


LOVE-LETTERS. 


Having been lately summoned to a distant part of the 
country to administer the effects of a deceased uncle, in 
searching the secret drawer of an old-fashioned escritoire, I 
lighted upon the following document. It was tied up with a 
faded pink ribbon, had turned yellow with age, and along 
with a few miniatures of his relatives, was evidently esteemed 
among the dearest treasures of its late possessor. 


“ Woodlands, ye 9th June, 1785. 
“Miss Emily S—— hopes that Mr. B— will do her 
mother and self the favor of taking adish of tea and junket 
with them on the 14th, Wednesday. Miss S—— has not 
forgotten that the last time she met Mr. B—— he was pleased 
to quote from Hamlet, , 


* Man delights not me, 
Nor woman either; 


but trusts that for this occasion the recluse will consent to 
leave his hermitage. Tea to be served at five of the clock.” 
The discovery of this piquant note naturally gave rise to 
many reflections. My uncle died as he had lived, single. I 
knew nothing of the lady’s history. It was plain that the 
dawn of love in her had ripened to its meridian in the old 
man. No cloud had dimmed its radiance, to judge from the 
care with which the note had been preserved ; or if a shadow 
ever floated over his love, it was not the storm-cloud of a 
new affection, which burst and left the heavens dark and 
lurid for the rest of the day, but a mere passing baze, through 
which the sun’s light broke triumphantly, more glorious than 
before. This was evidently the memorial, the solitary 
memorial of a life-long love, the sole proof that my uncle’s 
heart, so hard and chilling as we had ever thought it, had 
once—and once only—warmed with the thaw which at some 
time or other touches everybody. The sight of the note 
me as the discovery of a snowdrift does in early 








ine, 
Gay wore on, and as evening approached, Aline be- 


ing, when larks are singing above, primroses and violets 
Uloomsing sound. Aud What of the lady diad my uncle 
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been guuche in his advances on that long past June evening, 


finding what had been the answer to the invitation, it would | adept in ae 
have needed no very great magician to have unravelled later} Asa general >u 


man’s life. - Indeed Jove-letters are never worth keeping, un- 


devote their old dil/ets-douz in a speedy holocaust to the shades 


of past vows. Blood is thicker than water, matrimony and| “ Heav’n first taught letters for some wretch’s aid, 


maternity more potent with them than courtship. The Some banished lover, or some captured maid: 
byperbolical antes of wooing passes into the stnedly life They live, they speak, they breathe leony love inspires, 
of constant help and sympathetic duty, and they care not to Warm from the soul, and faithful to its “1 ; 

retrace or dwell upon the steps by which they reached the Speed the soft intercourse from soul to soul, 

fulfilment of their heart’s desires. Love-letters, after marriage, And waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole. 


are singularly uninteresting to the writers, the receivers, or to 


other people. 4 Some of the most beautiful love-letters to be found in the 
At the risk of being supposed to have inherited the mantle | English language are quoted in the 142nd number of the 
of the celebrated love casuist of the last century, we would |“ Spectator. They are genuine letters written by Steele and 
fain lay down a few principles on the age in men when |sent to Mrs. Scurlock, afterwards Lady Steele. 3 f 
love-letters are to be deemed worthy of credit. If these | are hardly to the taste of the present generation, being stately 
could be settled absolutely, and once for all, it is inconceiva-| and respectful, somewhat like wbat we can fancy Sir ~" 
ble what a valuable help the knowledge would prove to all | Grandison’s to have been, but tenderly passionate withal, anc 
nts and guardians, and how much it would simplify the | With sincerity breathing in every line. 
Tabor of the jury in breach-of-promise cases. A boyish letter | am married to,” says the lady who sends the letters for pub-| ** trawlers 
should have no credence given to it; no boy can know his | lication, “ made love to me in rapture, but it was the rapture | the 


mind on love matters, and his letter will always be 
“ Some shallow story of deep love.” 


Similarly, until a youth has passed twenty-five his love-letters 
should be considered harmless; like the agreements of a 
minor, no promise they contain should be binding. His love 
may have increased in intensity, but he can hardly be 
deemed to have acquired sufficient experience of the wiles of 
of the fair sex to be accounted answerable for all his pro- 
testations to them. The love-letter of Proteus is a very good 
example of a young man’s style. 


lantry. 


Poor forlorn Proteus, passionate Proteus, 


To the sweet Julia.” speaking of it until I came myself. 


With reason, then, should twenty-five be fixed as the grand 
climacteric of youth. After that the man is rightly to be re- 
garded as weaned from its fickleness, competent to choose 
his profession and his partner, and liable to be mulcted, at 
the discretion of an intelligent British jury, in double penal- 
ties proportionably to the forbearance previously shown 


heart to, madam, 


é . a t, writing love- | Which they seem to think it as impossible for a dinner to be 
= Sinhawk to on wale a 2 ani ee rm ate plete as a Lond would if he were deprived of his potato. 
deed M ~ . , F iY -clar- | Lt is observable also, that, unlike most adults in towns, they 
making in the widest sense of the word, ought to have a high | sure of unfolding the feelings and conquering self by declar- oie: » ’ pi : 5 
value oe upon them, as conducing in no small degree to the | ing how eagerly we would postpone our own comfort to the gp sae pew agen — 1s ey termed 
soltening and humanizing of arough nature. No young man | task of rendering the beloved one happy ; on the other side, Rac a llpece ee gn & Pgh pig gems 
is fully prepared for the society of his own sex, and cert nly | few things give more exquisite delight than hearing identical . y Ty carly ; ave seen 
is wholly unfitted to associate with ladies, unless by the] sentiments uttered by the absent haif of our heart. 


Indeed love-letter writing and receiving, as parts of love- | letters or receiving them. 


practical teaching of love-making he is able to hold his own 


oft from the battle of life, some earlier, some later in the day. 


who basely shirk the duties of matrimony, and outrage the 


confidently affirmed that love-letters are a guage to show the | come. 
softening influences of love-making. 


to the extravagance of its sentiments. A study of the next 


false swain are laid before the world will show the truth of 
this observation. When a couple has been engaged eight or 
ten years their letters approach more closely the domains of 
common sense and become matter-of-fact and business-like. 
Without any large expenditure of overcharged affection and 
caressing diminutives, their notes go at once direct to the 
point, much resembling the immorial love-letter of Pickwick 
(which, it may be noticed, is the shortest on record), “ chops 
and tomato sauce!” Amongst the many excesses of ultra- 
sensibility and sentimentality wkich mankind view with no 
disfavor in a love-letter, it is curious to remark the sins 


sgainst Lindley Muay and “Butter’s Spelling Book,” in 


The gift consists of a rose. 
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| which lovers indulge. It seems asif spelling in particular 
as an owl blinks when driven into daylight? Had he even | were systematically disregarded by ardent young men ip 
accepted the invitation ? or did his refusa] repel her to another | love. We have seen notes in which the pains taken ml 
Jess timid admirer? Did an early death carry her oft? or had | spell words at once showed the writers to be men,of the 
she become a happy wife, and in due time a proud mother ? | greatest ingenuity. Perhaps, too, a misspelt letter appeals all beng ve a ; 
These were questions that could never be answered. No| tbe more strongly to tue pity of the alter ego; at any rate | tL a antastic met — necessarily be somewhat one- 
family of the name S— resided in the county ; Woodlands | the composition of Will Honeycomb’s love-letters could but | sided, to say nothing of the difficulty of translating it. For 
was a place common enough in every hilly district. My | too easily be paralleled in the effusions of the present day : | instance, what conceivable meaning could a lover attach to 
uncle had carried the secret of his love story with him to the |“ The raillery of them,” we read, “was natural and well 
grave. enough for a mere man of the town, but very unluckily 
There was hardly enough evidence in this one note for any | several of the words were spelt wrong.” v 
one to build up a romance. The paleontologist can construct | spelling is not suflered to invalidate a will, there is no doubt 
a vast bulk, that lived and breathed ages before man appeared | that a similar indulgence is connived at in the Court of Love, 
upon the earth, from a single bone; Lut the human heart is| there the heart is superior to intellect, and the agitation of 
too wayward and uncertain to enable its student to judge it|soul which finds vent in misspelling is frequently valued 
on a short acquaintance, least of all to write its life-history | more than the charm of undefiled English. 
from catching, as it were, a single pulsation of it. If I could | of a lady dismissing her engaged lover because he could not 
only have obtained two links in this buried love story, by | get up early in the morning, never because he was not an 


| Saying in odor and color, ‘ Ah, be 
| 


However, as mis- 


e, reciprocal warmth of attachment and 
events. There are few things, however, that a man is so | tenderness of diction is expected from both parties in a love 
ashamed of in after-life as his love-letters. Practical duties, | correspondence. Many circumstances though may create 
and the grave wisdom brought by years, interpose a great | exceptions, and one side, generally the female, may love with 
ulf between married life and courtship ; and though we are | such blind devotion as to be able to close its eyes to the short- 
‘ar from saying that the love-light which fell on the spring- | comings of the other. Thus the ill-fated Stella and Vanessa 
time of a man’s wooing dies away in the common daylight of | looked upon Swift’s love-letters as the most disinterested and 
marriage, it needs must lose something of its purple sheen. | affectionate of human productions, while the Dean was in 
The soft tints linger on the distant hills, but the hard lights| reality full of rancor and ambition; hardhearted to his 
of a too stern reality fill the foreground of every middle-aged |“ Mobkin,” as the nether millstone, and selfish to a degree 
whenever his own case was called - nities. on 
are eloquent though mute witnesses of a heart’s | letters might have been written by a pen dipped in vinegar. vl ‘ 
aden One a we tomied into aclergyman’s study, and | Love is : passion in which excess is peculiarly graceful | are about to propose to another love before you are “ oft with 
saw within a cupboard left carelessly open his wife’s letters | whether it find vent in protestations of eternal fidelity or hy- | th ae 4 . ‘ ae i 
to him in the days when he was working hard in a London | perboles of boundless affection. Dante and Beatrice, Petrarch when spouse } ~% ights upon your love- aoe a o. 1 in 
‘curacy, before the country living fell in to St. Vitus, and | and Laura, Abelard and Heloise are types of whatever is most | your absence and peruses them with a critical eye; when 
enabled the college to present our good friend to it. There | romantic and generous in human love. ‘ 2 : ot oan 
they lay, tied up in bundles, the home of the spider, covered | that such devotedness as theirs can be reached in modern | left in the coat he is repairing; or when the father of your 
with dust and litter. The case is much the same with other |tife, and more rare still that it can be continued. s \ \ b ppec 
men. They cannot bring themselves to burn love-letters ; it | must needs brash off the bloom of love, and letters, spite of | his daughter’s pocket that 7 are clandestinely winning her 
would not do to sell them for waste paper, so they lie neglected | Pope’s glowing eulogy on the art of epistolary writing, can | heart. All these and the like mischances show that jove- 
in a corner. Women are more sensible ,in this matter. If | only very partially restore it, perhaps but serve to render the | letters if pleasant are also what the Scotch call “ uncanny ; 
" they have once passed within the portals of matrimony, they | sense of want more’ apparent. 


Thus bis love- 


But it is very seldom | your tailor reads your love-letters which you have carelessly 


We fear they 


“The gentleman I 


of a Christian and a man of honor, not of a romantic hero or | in general ; 
a whining coxcomb.” The date of the earliest is 1671; and 
to show how a true love can blossom brightly, even in post- 
nuptial bliss, another is added, written in 1711, after forty | supplying fish to our markets, is in winter t the t " 
years of matr‘mony. Which of our readers but would envy 
the woman who could excite such an old-fashioned aflection 
in her husband after forty years’ experience of marriage? 
We subjoin this letter as a specimen of post-romantic gal- 


; se ively built and stalwart, and display all the peculiarities of 
“ Madam,—I heartily beg your pardon for my omission to |*'V°'Y , isplay 8 pe ] 

otic nn a = failure of my tender regard for | PPY wg wage won lr ay It is See a rare thing 

“ Look, here in one line is his name twice writ— you: but having been very much perplexed in my year na nore g tg ate of th ein. tien conta Oe a 

, ; ; 

on the subject of my last, made —— ~ od pr and to those who do not understand them may anor rude 

yp EAA ’ a : : 

Two Gentlemen of Verona. | know it is not in the power of age, or misfortune, or any rere pan hem rserobe dt grea ae oe 

other accident which hangs over human life, to take from af ham, ena y bd ya pron eth ton children Th — 

me the pleasing esteem I have for you, or the memory of the |? 4-004) eeieaiiee ae ee ee i - 
bright figure you appeared in, when you gave your hand and y P Pp , 


“ Your most grateful husband and obedient servant, 
“ RicwaRD STEELE.” 


Doubt- | of —— in = eee of parte A Pace. we hone yrs ae 
less it is this thrilling uncertainty which lends so strong a | ttingly say that what are terme ove matches” are rather 
and win fresh conquests as he grows older. Alas! that, like | charm to the romance of courtship: anticipation and fear of ne ig gg a See —— ee has 
Napoleon, sooner or later the disastrous Waterloo of wed-| disappointment create a grateful agitation in the breasts of |; po Par soc Pn Os kag Te" og ae Maat — 
lock should vanquish him! But such is the inevitable law | all who stray into that Fool’s Paradise, yclept falling in love, ie tan tee OG te Oe oe A smd 
of nature. Mothers and daughters, pe = forces, are | while = pcg so aoe y of quarrelling, common to y, » P m0 : 
eventually too much for any one who dares their prowess in | lovers, keeps up the needfu . . . 
fair fight. Of course a dahonsvahle retreat is on to men | standing the « Fissing again with tears” which the Laureate or ny 9 me —— of oP emery — 
at all times, and it is from the ranks of such recreants that |eulogises as the best part of a love quarrel, love-letters have pea sad m4 % per We a Ale gaa < N ~ A 
the creatures called “old bachelors” are produced. (Ladies| probably had more influence in breaking off engagements natch socked llr nes Tide cot pre pr side “oe at senti- 
will observe that we write wholly in their interest, and are | than the hastiest of speeches; volat irrevocabile verbum once ceaisamene bo anhahiee ee saemehann atinalte ened te pew d 
prepared to wither these contemptible specimens of manhood | committed to the dainty pink note-paper sealed with the motto pe A i dmcaateamtnn hae 7 bene rte fa nega 
with scorn whenever a chance presents itself.) They slink | trew wnd fest, or a winged dove, in bitter mockery of the con- nis, Cen Sine. tenes 8 ae ed Arico 0 77 reverb 
tents, and the sting rankles for many a day in the heart of the c 7 phar ys rasta 5 well sey spots Da nel aoe anak 
We must own that it was with some yyy | a ae y | recipient, whereas an angty ae i“ on the spur of the |78 ys i ty Jarge prop 

heard that statistics prove the wards of Colney Hatch were | moment is easily atoned on the spot. : : . 

not largely supplied "wen their numbers. It is upon those | the day they ween such and such a hasty message and des- — —_ bm them have been — Seren ne 
patched it in a sudden gust of anger; but alas! unlike the poo Si A hans a ee dp peat at a. 
first principle of society, that the scourge of madness would, | ring Queen Elisabeth gave to Easex oe Be a mar i. bee thorn Belle “ American barque, off Kin sgate, on the 5th of 
in our opinion, with appropriate justice fall. To return, | when he was in any trouble, no talisman is theirs to draw a Simei Ghee, te Secnietaies \iacindaele’ cae eat ke ce 
however, from this digression, to which our laudable desire | justly-offended wover once more to their senses. In vain wi pA} en dhs’ mestennemathn <hiatach Chien Chien th tates ait an 
to uphold the rights of the fair sex has led us: it may be}now do they ply their enchantments, Daphnis does not » 


ow of excitement. Notwith-| ble,” and there are always plenty of buxom girls ready 


Many lonely lives curse fishermen have distinguished themselves by saving life at sea, 


If the language of the heart is best brought before another saving the entire crew, seventeen in number.—Belgravia, 
Very often the sincerity of a love-letter is in inverse ratio | heart in temperate climes by the —_—— pen oY me of 
the penny post, warmer countries find the language of flowers 3 - 
breach-of-promise case, where the amatory eflusions of the] the mane fting interpreter of ange 7 the eve. Ph racy spa cect ad aa 
Partly because we are a practical people, partly because the ‘Swit = ! ey 

i t i _| which is held in its place by loops passing over the fingers and 
dearth of flowers with us fora great part of the year, this ex-| W: saat. Whale dainas te to naliae Soe mach 

; ch favor with Englishmen. In| strap around the waist. 2 'y cl 

PStaud” no co. hes weed the idee. of sending a floral | the effort required to yg thay —— a — 
letter to a lover very prettily, and has added the further con- | genuity 15. displayed “ “ "~ = — of the ym ae 
ceit of causing it to float down a stream to its destination. | the legs, which are attached to the ankles, and are so forme 


“ O, Rivulet, born at the Hall, 
My Maud has sent it by thee, 
(It I read her sweet will right), 
On a blushjng mission to me, 


Among the roses to-night.’” 






























































































































We are old enough to merit the compassion of the imagi- 
| native if we suggest very prosaically that correspondence jn 


it, were a large peony to be floated to his feet? 

Love-letters often occasion blushes and awkwardness by 
arriving at unseasonable times. When they make their ap- 
pearance at breakfast most girls are very glad to thrust them 
| into their pockets before the attention of the domestic circle 
is.called to them. It augurs well for the discernment and 
future happiness of the writer when his tramorata openly 
and proudly takes her letter before the eyes of her parenis 
with the very words, or, at all events, the honest, truthful 
bearing of the lady in Millais's celebrated picture, “Trust 
me.” Lucinda was enjoying a delicious tete-a-tete with Cap- 
tain Longwaite, who bad just returned from India after a 
ten years’ absence from his betrothed, and was to marry her 
in next week, when the tiger brought her a tiny scented bil- 
| let which, with some confusion, she placed in her breast. 
The gallant Captain naturally asked what the missive con- 
tained that it should so flurry his Lucinda. She would give 
him no satisfactory answer (for was it not one of those ab- 
surd little notes young Marlove was continually sending 
her ?”), and the Captain being a peremptory man at once broke 
off the match and returned te India. Another awkward time 
to receive a love-letter in is just before you enter the schools 
for the viva-voce examination for your degree, or when you 





the old” one. It is unpleasant also, to say the least of it, 


lady-love discovers from the note which has dropped from 


like Christmas bills, if you are so unlucky as to have many of 
them, the sooner you burn them the better; if you have never 
had any, pray that you never may.—London Society. 


———_e—__—_ 


TRAWLS AND TRAWLERS. 


The ‘trawlers’ themselves — that is, the men who 
carry on the business of ‘‘ trawling’’—are, as a rule, a splendid 
body of men, stalwart, brown-faced, large-limbed fellows, 
whose very presence seems to bring with it a whiff of the 
mingled odors of tar and of sea-brine. As a prince is born in 
the purple, so do those important members of our coast com- 
munity seem to be bred in the tarry canvas. They are the 
nucleus from which are supplied our mercantile and our naval 
services, and it is not too much to say that they are a source 
of pride and honor to Great Britain. With the 
we, of course, include the life.boat men, 
‘“‘hovellers,” the Deal pilots, and our coastmen 
for all have one common origin, and all have 
precisely the same habits and predilections, The fisherman, 
who in summer pursues the comparatively safe calling of 











of the brave, when ‘‘ hands” have to volunteer for the lifeboat, 
ora gallant vessel has to be rescued from peril. At such 
moments these brave fellows reckon life and limb as of no 
account, and they displey more real heroism and unselfish 
devotion than all the battle-fields of the Continent are able to 
show us. ‘The fishermen are, almost without exception, mas- 


eat warm 


regards their gastronomic tastes, they seem to be entirely 
agreed from Filey to Land’s End. Their favorite dish is 
boiled pork (or beef) and cabbage, and they one and all com- 
mence their dinners with a sort of hard dumpling, without: 





most terrific hurricanes ever known, and finally succeeded in 


—_—_@—— 


that tbey act upon the water both in the movement of bringing 
the legs together and throwing them back. They act so finely 
in ‘‘treading water,” as swimmers call it, that one can really 
walk, if not on the water, at least in it. The old swimmer has 
no trouble in using the fins the first trial, and is surprised to 
tind with what ease be can swim without exhaustion, 


1 i 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MISS 
Lydia Thompson, in * Blue Beard.” 





OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
William Horace Lingard, and his Talented Company. 





WOOD'S MUSEUM.—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 
every afternoon and evening. 


CENTRAL PARK GARDEN.—THEODORE THOMAS’ 
Summer-Night Concerts. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Rete HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 





ooo EBCONOMY. 
Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot. 
350 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 





ARRY DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD’ FOR 
Invalids.—The most nutritive preparation ever offered to the 
public. REVALENTA CHOCOLATE, a most delightful beverage. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New York. 


Children Teething. 


The mother finds a faithful friend in MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
SYRUP. It is perfectly reliable. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


As the ALBion in future will be published on Friday, it is necessary 
that all Adverti ts and A ments should be handed in by 
Thursday afternoon at the latest, to insure insertion. 








As there remain but a few copies of the ‘‘ Hudson by Sunset,” offered 
last year as a premium to our subscribers, it is requested that those who 
wish to have this picture will make immediate application, so as to pre- 
vent disappointment. 





THE ALBION. 


PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor. 
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THE PENALTIES OF PUBLIC LIFE. 


The grave inconsistency in the political affairs of this 
country is to be seen in the regret that is generally expressed 
that so few men of note and position can be induced to take 
a prominent part in public life,and the obloquy they are 
condemned to, in case they elect to figure in the political 
arena in defence of the vicws they entertain on the leading 
questions of the day. Indeed, it is becoming more and more 
apparent that unless a beneficial change is wrought through 
the pressure of public opinion, as opposed to the unwise 
tactics of its averred exponents, the press, the arena will 
soon be abandoned altogether to the professional politicians, 
who become speedily callous to any amount of scandal, de- 
famation, or reproach. This is a very grave matter, and one 
that should attract great attention, if the system of govern- 
ment organized by the founders of the constitution is to be 
preserved with some semblance of the zeal, probity, and pa- 
triotism with which it was originally ordained. No more 
grave injury to the national welfare could be possibly 
effected than by the withdrawal of the leading citizens, in 
all parts of the country, from an active participation in pub- 
lic aftairs. Merely to figure among the titular officers of 
some electoral meeting, or to subscribe towards the expense 
of a campaign, is but a sorry method of testifying one’s in- 
terest in the absorbing questions of the day. Greater sacri- 
fices are required at the hands of those whose duty it is to 
shape the course of public opinion. 


a sacrifice to the public weal. 
too much neglected in this country. 


a pernicious policy. 


Several instances may be adduced to show the justice of 
these strictures, the most prominent of which was the ignoble 
and scurrilous manner with which the acknowledged head 
of one of the great political parties of the day was recently 
treated, when after years of anxious toil he resigned the 
position he had so well graced. Because this gentleman 
elected to do his country a grand service in adding %o his 
varied financial affairs an office that required intense tact, 


ability and toil, he is subjected to the most venomous attacks|and cordial; and it is a singular fact, that nearly all com- 


In every country where 
constitutional rule is acknowledged, we find each class of 
the community represented by leading men, so that what- 
ever the question may be that comes under discussion, it is 
sure to be elucidated, in the miost talented manner, by those 
who have made a study of such a specialty ; and the eager- 
ness with which the debates are read and criticised, shows 
how conducive this system is towards elevating the standard 
of public opinion, while at the same time there is engendered 
a feeling of esteem and gratitude for the men who make such 
These imperative duties are 
Political life is con- 
sidered almost disreputable, especially in the matter of mu- 
nicipal and State legislatures, and as these mainly afford the 
stepping stones to higher offices, it is easy to perceive how 
the congressional laws are affected by the pursuance of such 


by those organs of public opinion, that are at variance with 
him on the leading questions of the day. He is caricatured 
and lampooned ; the honesty of his convictions is questioned ; 
and even as regards his private life, he cannot escape the ill- 
bred venomous attacks of his detractors. Partisan feeling 
runs high in England and France, but aside from the heat of 
political discussion, there is aiways on either side a disposition 
shown to honor the leaders in public life, and rigid opinion 
would speedily frown down any attempt made ‘to drag ‘into 
the arena, matters that in no way pertain to the struggle. 
The Earl of Derby and Lord Palmerston, both of them 
Premiers of Great Britain in our days, were proud of figuring 
on the turf, of dispensing hospitality and of aiding the arts, 
while their wives held the most prominent position in the 
social circles of English society. They were honored alike 
by friends and foes, but such men would be speedily driven 
from active political life in this country, by the sweeping 
strictures to which they would be condemned by unscrupu- 
lous opponents, and hence the decadence of public morality 
to which we have called attention. 

We trust to see a reform initiated in this matter at the next 
election, and that citizens of sterling ability and worth may 
be induced to take a more active participation in public affairs. 
By such discrimination, the shameful corruption and gross 
mismanagement that have recently disgraced so many Legis- 
latures, may be arrested, but it will be impossible to secure 
such representative men, if political life is to be invariably 
assailed with indiscriminate obloquy. 





THE COPYRIGHT QUESTION. 


We regret that another session of Congress has passed 
without any attempt being made to extricate this much vexed 
question from the Slough of Despond in which it appears 
doomed to remain for many years to come. We must admit 
that a copyright law, by which every interest would be con- 
ciliated, is an absolute chimera, but still some combined 
effort should be made to place this international affair on an 
equitable basis, the more so as we feel convinced that 
it would inure to the benefit of all who are interested in this 
important branch of business. We have already intimated, 
in our previous issues, the compromise that appears to us the 
best suited for this purpose, and we trust yet to see a royalty 
allowed to each author that would insure to the publisher, 
whether British or American, the exclusive right of repro- 
duction of the work thus purchased. The question of im- 
portation might be left to a later period. In the mean time, 
the subject continues to offer a field of acrimonious debate 
that threatens to add to the difficulty of an equitable adjust- 
ment. Recently the New York World accused Messrs. Har- 
per and Brothers of reproducing in their illustrated journal 
the plates and reading matter of Doré’s work on London, 
from the pages of the Graphic. In continuation it alleged 
that “the New York copies of these reproductions are bad 
enough in all conscience from the esthetic point of view. 
But they become much worse when we consider that they 
are foisted off upon the public as the original work and pzo- 
perty of the American publishers.” Now, in justice to 
Messrs. Harper and Brothers, it must be stated that there is 
much that is erroneous in this paragraph. In the first 
place, the work never appeared in the columns of the 
Graphic, but is issued in monthly numbers by Messrs. Grant 
and Co., of London. When the book was originally an- 
nounced we thought that it would be admirably suited to 
ofter as a premium to the subscribers of the ALBION, and we 
wrote to the publishers on the subject, but they replied that 
they had already sold the right of republication in this coun- 
try to Messrs. Harper and Brothers, and that they had conse- 
quently the complete and exclusive control of it. The plates 
are strict fac similes of the original, and if they have lost in 
their reproduction here, some of that softness and delicacy 
of touch for which Doré is so celebrated, it is owing as much 
to the difference in the quality of the paper used in the 
edition, as to any depreciation in the value of the plates 
thus subjected to the process of electrotype. But then it 
must be remembered that here it is issued as a 
supplement, without increased cost, whereas in England 
the work costs five shillings each monthly num- 
ber. As our daily contemporary then charged Messrs. 
Harper and Brothers with dishonesty in reproducing 
Chapman and Hall’s edition of Dickens’ works, and styling 
it their owa, those gentlemen state in answer: “ The facts in 
regard to this edition are that Messrs. Chapman and Hall, the 
London publishers, sold us the electrotypes of some of the 
illustrations to ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’ and are now delivering 
to us electrotypes of the illustrations to‘ David Copperfield. 
In addition to these plates, we are having prepared, for 
future volumes of this edition, original illustrations by such 
eminent American artists as Thomas Nast, Thomas Worth, 
W. L. Sheppard, and C. 8. Reinhart. The edition is, there- 
fore, our own not only by right of purchase, but by the 
employment of original talent in the pictorial embellish- 
ments.” Now this may be correct as far as the plates are 
concerned, but we believe Messrs. Osgood and Co, alone 
possess the right of issuing a complete edition of this author’s 
works, by the payment of a royalty, and that Messrs. Harper 
and Brothers therefore do not so scrupulously regard the 
rights of authorship and property, as they so zealously main- 
tain. 





In their disclaimer they further say that “our relations 


with foreign authors and publishers are extensive, intimate, 


plaints against the manner of our dealings with these gentle. 
men come from American sources. Across the water they 
appear to be very~well satisfied, and to view with some 
degree of complacency the singular species of ‘ piracy’ by 
which they dispose of their productions on their own terms 
and at prices which the most exacting allow to be liberal.” 
This is in a measure quite correct. No one can contest the 
liverality with which their contracts are made, especially in 
regard to works that are issued in a serial form. But we 
could cite many instances where they have issued editions at 
a ruinous rate in order to spoil the sale of a work they were 
originally unable to control, and complaints are made in Eng- 
land among the novelists of minor repute, such as Le Fanu, 
Mrs. Hoey, Robinson, Miss Marryat and others, that they 
seldom get a return for their works reproduced in this 
country. We shall be glad to hear to the contrary. 

As the law now stands we cannot even censure such 
proceedings, but we ask Messrs. Harper and Brothers to join 
their efforts to our own in obtaining a law that shall secure 
to an author the disposal of his works in this country as he 
elects. Courtesy is one thing but right is another, and of the 
two we prefer the latter, as with it is combined strict justice. 


JOURNALISTIC BOSH. 


Chief among the many and varied qualifications required 
in an American journalist is that of giving a gloss and color 
to the events of the day, so as to invest them with all those 
attributes that command the attention of his listless readers. 
In a scribe’s parlance it is styled spice, or chigue, while a 
painter would call it effect, and a musician verve, but in many 
instances it descends to the level of burlesque or bosh. In no 
instance are these florid descriptions composed with more 
effect, than in elaborating a curt, concise telegram from Eu- 
rope into a column of double leaded matter, which emanating 
from the addled pate of some resident penny-a-liner contains 
such gross misstatements as at once to proclaim their origin. 
The funniest of these lucubrations are always found in the 
New York Herald, but the eccentric man of that establish- 
ment fairly outdid all his previous efforts in his description 
of the race for the Goodwood Cup. What with the sensation- 
al headings in bombastic style and the superb contempt with 
which the race itself is treated, in order to bring in columns of 
extraneous matter, it is worthy of a niche in the Curiosities 
of Literature. Unfortunately he was not content with describ- 
ing the Nationai Gala on Splendid Picturesque Grounds; 
the Gorgeous Assemblage, with the Democracy Retiring 
Slightly from the Field; How British Beauty Looks in its 
Bloom, and then in the “Sere and Yellow Leaf ;” Grouping 
the flyers at the Post ; “ Off” and’ the Start; The Race and 
the Struggle of the Gallant Five; and the Joyous Greeting 
to the Victor; but he must needs descend to details which 
utterly upset all our preconceived notions of Goodwood and 
its surroundings. We are thus informed that the famous 
lawn lies opposite to the stand instead of at its side; 
that the scene which was presented on the natural terrace 
that overhangs the town was gay and enlivening in the ex- 
treme ; but we are left in doubt as to the city that has thus 
sprung up like the House that Jack Built. We are then 
told that the gay throng was indulging in the most pleasing 
anticipations of the “ jolly good time” at hand, although we 
never heard such an expression made in the British Isles; 
that the Princess of Wales was not present, but that Prince 
Arthur was, in company with his sister-in-law, which is 
somewhat contradictory, as the Princess Alexandra is the 
only one he can lay claim to in that degree of relationship. 
We are further informed that the Most Noble Charles Henry 
Gordon-Lennox, Duke of Richmond, with his wife the 
Duchess of Richmond and two daughters, were all grouped 
on the west balcony of the Grand Stand; whereas that noble- 
man’s title is His Grace, and the box belonging to the Good- 
wood House is at the southern end of the stand, overlooking the 
lawn. We are treated with columns more of such undis- 
guised padding, and then with the following details, which are 
about as truthful as the remainder, barring the short de- 
scription of the race, which was really transmitted by cable: 
“ Among the male patrons of the sport present are, of course, 
old Admiral Rous, gray, bluff and deaf, but genial and hearty ; 
Earl Stamford, always cold and smileless; the Earl of West- 
moreland, tall, handsome and jaunty, leaving his wife to look 
for eyes that are not so bright, a complexion less pure and & 
form less admirably moulded than her own; Sir Frederick 
Johnstone, a noted hunter, like Nimrod, but known in the 
courts of love, where he was spoken of by Lady Mordaunt; 
Prince Batthyany, a quiet, old gentleman, with a red nose, 
very fond of racing, for the sake of which he lives in Eng- 
jand; Mr. Crawford dancing attendance on the duchess 
aforesaid ; Captain Machell, dark and saturnine as usual; Mr. 
Merry, M.P., looking on grim and silent as fate ; Mr. Chaplin, 
M.P., bright and gay, but patronizing; Lord Calthorpe, the 
greatest ‘snob’ on the turf; the frank and honest Lord 
Falmouth, who never bets, but races for honor; the Duke of 
Beaufort, a great country squire, who is much admired by 
theatrical ladies; the Duke of Richmond, who cares more 
for the society than the sport; the Right Honorable and 
well-known Earl Granville, who likes both, and the latter 
very much ; the bluff and weather beaten General Peel, who 
gave up the turf until his children were of age and then 
resumed it; the Marquis of Anglesey, who recently sold his 
stud because he could not keep it; Mr. Lefevre, the greatest 
owner of horses in England, but who has lately lost a quarter 





of a million on Honduras bonds; and scores of others.” 
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CURRENT NOTES. 


In view of the possibility that cholera may visit our shores, 
seys the N. Y. World, it may not be inappropriate to say that 
one of the most accomplished clinical observers of the day, 
the late Dr. Felix Niemeyer, lays down as the result of his 
great experience that, notwithstanding conflicting specula- 
tions, there is only one clinical symptom of cholera that has 
the least guiding value—the diarrhea ; only one pathological 
fact which is at once proved and has an obvious bearing on 
the course and termination of the malady—the intestinal 
lesion; and only one sort of treatment—the empiric man- 
agement of this intestinal catarrh—that can be shown to 
have produced sensibly good effects. In his pampblet “ On 
the Symptomatic Treatment of Cholera,” lately translated by 
Dr. P. W. Latham, he speaks with the firmest conviction of 
the arrest of the disease in the inaugural diarrhea stage. 
Niemeyer’s treatment was very simple. In the early stage of 
not very severe diarrhea he gave a few doses of laudanum, 
and these often checked mild cases; but if the amendment 
were not rapidly perceptible, he abandoned the opium and 
had recourse to calomel (a grain every half-hour) and cold 
wet packing. A recent reviewer well says that “it must be 
allowed that there is something very puzzling and even dis- 
heartening in the spectacle of men like Niemeyer upon the 
one side declaring that intestinal catarrh is the only patholo- 
gical fact in cholera, and hosts of other persons on the other 
side insisting on their being the plainest evidence of general 
blood-poisoning.” The great experience and just authority 
of Niemeyer and Macnamara ought, he adds, to be fatal to 
the belief in a curative influence of the diarrhea. What 
kind of therapeusis by Nature, asks he indignantly, is that 
which leaves 50 per cent. of untreated cholera patients to 
die ? 

A letter from Berlin in the Hllerfeld Gazette represents 
Prince Bismarck in a new light—in that, namely, of a paper 
maker. The paper manufactory established by the Imperial 
Chancellor on his estate at Varzin has proved so successful, 
says the writer, that it is impossible to meet the large orders 
which have come from England. This paper is made of 
chips of fir—that, at least, is the chief element—and the an- 
nual consumption of fir-trees is at the rate of 600 klafter to 
keep the manufactory supplied. A new workshop is now 
being erected which will require no fewer than 1,500 klafter 
of wood a year. The fir forests in the vicinity, which it has 
been found necessary to acquire, will furnish ample supplies 
for several years of the raw material for Prince Bismarck’s 
paper mill. 


A despatch from St. Petersburg states that a terrible con- 
flagration has broken out in the city of Nischniinovgorod, 
where the great annual fair is now in progress. This fair 
(which is the largest held in any city in the world), com- 
menced on the ist of July, and was to continue about eight 
weeks. It is held on a triangular space on the right bank of 
the river Volga. Immense quantities of goods and merchan- 
dise of every description have been already destroyed, and it 
is feared that the entire fair ground may be swept clear of its 
buildings before the flames can be arrested. The authorities 
are exerting themselves to the utmost to stop the further pro- 
gress of the conflagration, but with what measure of success 
cannot yet be learned. The triangular space on which the 
fair is held is at other periods of the year wholly unoccupied. 
Immense numbers of temporary buildings are erected for the 
fair, forming a large town. The greatest variety of the finest 
and costliest goods and manufactures from all paris of the 
Empire are exhibited, including silks, shawls, furs, carpets, 
tea, etc. The value of the goods may be estimated at from 
fifty to seventy-five millions of dollars. 


Many an “ old playgoer” must have experienced a pang cf 
indignation on reading the report of a petition which has 
just been presented to the Master of the Rolls by the gov- 
erning body of the Royal Dramatic College. The petition 
of the Dramatic College virtually catled upon the Court of 
Chancery to declare that a trust for the benefit of “ nautical 
drama” in England had failed for want of an object, or in 
other words that “ nautical drama” had ceased to exist. The 
late Mr. T. P. Cooke bequeathed tothe DramaticjCollege the 
sum of £2,000 stock to found a prize for the “ best drama on 
a nautical or national subject.” The first competition was 
held in 1867, when there were fifty competitors, and the 
drama which obtained the prize was afterwards produced at 
one of the theatres with considerable success. In 1868 there 
were twenty con:petitors, and a prize was awarded, but no 
manager could be found to incur the expense and risk of 
producing the successful play. In 1869 there were only 
twelve competitors, and the college were disposed not to 
award the prize, but were eventually induced to do so by a 
threat of legal proceedings. Since 1869 there has been no 
competition, and the Dramatic College now prayed that a 
scheme might be declared for the future administration of 
the prize fund, the Master of the Rolls letting slip an obvious 
opportunity of founding a prize for the best drama on a 
“legal or equitable subject,” ordered the funds to be trans- 
ferred to the general fund of the College. The extinction of 
the “ nautical drama” is a melancholy event, but it was long 
ago rendered inevitable by the progress of those mechanical 
inventions which have reyolutionized naval warfare. The 
yearly increasing difficulty of shivering our timbers has no 
doubt contributed largely to its decline, and the recent ex- 


periments on the Glatton probably precipitated the last 
crisis. 


The Journal of the Telegraph says: If there is one thing 
more surprising than the fact that it is possible to transmit 
intelligence beneath the waters of the broad Atlantic, it is 
the celerity with which that business is performed. In the 
average time upon each message transmitted between New 
York and London, the service is barely equalled by the best 
managed circuits wholly upon the land. For the seven days 
ending July 20, 1872, the actual time averaged upon messages 
exchanged between New York and London was 13 minutes 
and 594 seconds. That is to say, that a telegram addressed 


reached its destination at a fraction less than 9:14 of same 
time. When the distance is considered, the fact that the 
message has to be re-written four times—at Plaister Cove, 
Heart’s Content, Valentia, and London, and that this is the 
average upon the whole business for the week, and not the 
time upon any one message—it speaks volumes for the busi- 
ness management and the skill of the operators engaged. 
It is difficult to see wherein this service can be improved, and 
yet efforts are being made to that end. Mr. H. H. Ward, Su- 
perintendent of the New York, Newfoundland, and London 
Telegraph Company, and Mr. Stearns, the inventor of the im- 
proved duplex instrument, have left for Plaister Cove and 
Heart’s Content to introduce the double transmitter upon the 
wires between those points, and the Western Union Com- 
pany have under consideration the advisability of placing 
them upon the circuits between New York and Plaister 
Cove, and also to place Heart’s Content in direct communi- 
tion with New York, thus avoiding one re-writing. When 
these improvements take place, the average time of transmis- 
sion between New York and London will be reduced to a 
minimum. 

As an evidence of the remunerativeness of the musical 
profession to those who have achieved great success, the 
salaries paid in connection with the recent World’s Peace 
Jubilee are to that point. Strauss was the best paid of any 
of the foreign artists. He received $17,500 for the season, 
besides a guaranteed $2,500 (gold) benefit, together with trans- 
portation and expenses of himself, wife, and two servants. 
{n addition to this he received $3,300 (gold) for his three 
New York concerts, and sold his “ Jubilee Waltz” for $550 ; 
so that he went back to Europe, sfter his three weeks’ visit, 
with about $25,000 in his pocket. Madame Peschka-Leutner 
received for the season of thirteen concerts $15,000. Franz 
Abt, who conducted one of his own compositions at four 
concerts, received $1,200—$300 for each. Arabella Goddard 
received $5,000, literally for doing nothing; Franz Bendel 
$2,000, and Wehli $1,250 for two appearances. The sums 
paid to the bands and orchestra were also enormous. The 
great orchestra drew $75,000 out of the treasury for their first 
week’s salary. The musicians from other cities than Boston 
drew $10 a day per man and transportajion, and the Boston 
players $8 per day. The home brass bands received on an 
average $25 per man for the week. The foreign bands cost 
about $5 per man a day, exclusive of expenses and transpor- 
tation, board alone averaging about $3 a day. The Irish band 
cost relatively more than the rest—alihough they were the 
poorest of them all—inasmuch as they did not appear until 
the last week of the festival, although they were under pay 
for the whole time. The total expenses of the four foreign 
bands were about $100,000. 

Ghosts have received legal recognition in England. One 
James Allen sued an old man named Armstrong for leaving 
his service without giving notice, and Armstrong pleaded in 
defence that he was so troubled by ghosts at Allen’s house that 
he could not remain. He said that at night things rattled in 
the kitchen so that the house was nearly thrown down; he 
“ heard and saw lights ;” heavy things rolled over and crushed 
him in his bed, and a white woman came and scared him 
nearly to death. The old man evidently liad the most 
unbounded faith in the reality of the supernatural 
visitations he described, and the Court ruled that he 
was justified in leaving under the circumstances, ordering 
him to be discharged from custody, and to be paid for the 
time he had actually served. So it has been legally decided 
that the undesired presence cf ghosts in a house is a sufficient 
reason for voiding a contract. 


An English magistrate sentenced a couple to matrimony 
under circumstances which seem legally just, although legally 
curious. A young man and a young woman were contesting 
possession of a piece of property, the one claiming under an 
old lease, the other under an old will. “It just strikes me,” 
said the Justice, “that there is a pleasant and easy way to 
termiaate the old lawsuit. The plaintiff appears to be a 
respectable young man, and this is a very nice young woman. 
(Laughter). They can both get married and live happily on 
the farm. If they go on with law proceedings it will be all 
frittered away between the lawyers, who, I am sure, are not 
ungallant enough to wish the marriage not to come off.” The 
lady blushed, and the young man stammered—they “liked 
each other a little bit,” so a verdict was entered for the plain- 
tiff on condition of his promise to marry the defendant 
within two months, a stay of execution being put to the 
verdict till the marriage ceremony should be completed. 


They devote7considerable time, in the Eastern countries, to 
the “science” of intoxication, and some of the preparations 
are curiously compounded. A popular narcotic used by the 
inhabitants of Central Asia, known as buhsa, is prepared by 
the Kirghises by rubbing millet to a pulp with water, and 
after diluting this with still more water, and occasionally 





with mare’s milk, the mixture is poured into a large stone jar, 


tightly corked, and buried in the soil. It is left for ten days, 


to London, leaving New York at 9 A.M., New York time, | 


and after being taken up the fluid is transferred to glass 
bottles, which, after being corked, are left standing a few 
days, when they are ready for sale. A large amount of 
carbonic acid is formed in these bottles, which escapes when 
they are uncorked. The taste is tart and spirituous, and is 
offensive to those not accustomed to it, owing to the presence 
of fusil oils. This drink, so popular but intoxicating, is for- 
bidden to the army by the military authorities. , 

For the benefit of those of our readers who may have been 
alarmed by the report that the earth would be destroyed 
some time during-the present month, through collision with 
a comet, it may be proper to say that a very great difference 
of opinion exists upon this subject among the best-known 
astronomers of the age, a circumstance which, of itself, 
should have a reassuring effect upon the minds of the 
timid. The conclusions of the Italian astronomer, Donati, 
are the most comforting. He is of opinion that the fears of 
the savants have been grounded upon the return to perihelion 
of Biela’s comet during the month of August. However, he 
does not share with them in the belief that there is to be a 
collision with the earth, for the reason that it will at no time 
approach nearer than one hundred and ten millions of geo- 
graphical miles. 

The case of the Captain Cerfbeer, recently condemned to 
death with military degradation before the enemy, is most 
curious. The condemned was one of the richest capitalists 
in France. Under the Empire he was Mayor of Nidervillers, 
and aspired to the Corps Legislatif. He had bought a consider- 
able property about two miles from Phalsbourg, where he 
spent nine months of the year. The remaining three he 
lived in Paris, and was generally seen at official entertain- 
ments and at play opening nights. When the new military 
law was passed in 1868 he urgently begged for a commission. 
and was accordingly appointed to a captaincy in the Garde: 
Nationale Moblle of the Department of Meurthe. On the: 
Gth of November, 1870, Count Villatte, commanding the 1st 
battalion of the Meurthe Mobiles, received permission, with 
three others, including Cerfbeer, to visit friends at Lutzel- 
bourg, the latter’s home. When they were on the point of 
returning, Cerfbeer “ declared to Count Villatte that he re- 
signed his comission.” The latter explained his inability 
to accept it, when Cerfbeer said he would give himself up as 
a prisoner of war. Just before entering Phalsbourg another 
comrade sent to Cerfbeer to induce him to return, but he still 
refused. Cerfbeer was accordingly sentenced to death in 
contumacia by court-martial. On the 1st of May, 1872, a 
Ministerial order was issued for his arrest, which was effected 
on the ist of June, he having returned from Germany. 
Brought before a court-martial consisting of a Colonel, two 
Lieutenant-Colonels, and four Captains, Cerfbeer persistently 
asserted his ignorance that he had acted contrary to military 
law, or that Count Villatte had no power to accept his resig- 
nation, and that as the Empire, which had appointed him,, 
had fallen, he considered he was a perfectly free agent to- 
deliver himself up as a prisoner or not. It came out that 
after the defeat of Fraeschwiller, Cerfbeer had endeavored to: 
hide his uniform, and although ample evidence was produced! 
as to his moral integrity, and the illness of his wife, which 
had preyed upon his mind, the Court unanimously inflicted: 
the capital sentence, which was borne with greater equanim- 
ity by the condemned than by some of the attendants. 


It seems strange to hear of the importation of coal into 
England, yet this is what we have arrived at, owing to the 
increase of prices. The Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire Railway Company have, says the Manchester Guardian, 
taken the practical step of drawing on the Belgian coal- 
fields, where they consider they can be more economically 
supplied than from our own pits. Their coal bill for the 
past half-year showed an increase of about £6,000. The 
Company’s steamers are now occupied in bringing over car- 
goes of Belgian coal, and if the fuel proves good, the example 
will probably be followed by other boards. It will be inte- 
resting to watch the progress of this movement and of others 
which are now taking place in a like direction. While 
coal-owners, coal-merchants, and colliers are quarrelling over 
a division of the profits gained by the late rise in prices 
consumers are busy in devising means by which they may 
become less dependent on the disputants. 

A circle of ladies of the Faubourg St. Germain, in Paris, 
have proposeé the levying of a heavy tax upon their dress- 
makers’ bills—to declare to Government that they are ready 
to bear themselves, and to inflict upon their sister Parisiennes 
a tax of ten francs on every one hundred for all dresses cost- 
ing more than one hundred francs, for the purpose of aiding 
the National Budget. This idea is a proof of patriotism 
which has nosmall magnanimity about it, especially if women 
pique themselves upon dressing with as great and still greater 
luxury than before this voluntary increase of their toilette 
expenses. No doubt this self-imposed tax will be especially 
grateful to the patriotic feelings of the husbands of the 
Faubourg St. Germain ladies. 


An ingenious Frenchman has invented a species of artifi- 
cial fins, by the aid of which the swimmer can walk in the 
water with comparative ease. It is rather strange that of 
late years inventors desirous of enlarging the sphere of man’s 
locomotion have confined their attention almost exclusively 
to theair. They have seemed bent upon making man a poor 
sort of a bird, when it would have been much easier to make 
him a successful fish. Water being a much denser element 











than air, it follows that it presents fewer difficulties to the 
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man who desires to become amphibious, than are presented 
by the thin air to him who aspires to fly. Why should not 
man be enabled to walk or run on the water as easily as he 
does on the land? How to make this possible is a problem 
which inventors might profitably undertake to solve, and it 
would seem as though they would be far more likely to 
succeed in such an eflort than in the often-tried attempt to 
make balloons or artificial wings of any practical value. 
——_~>__—_. 
BY THE SEA. 

When the world is hushed in slumber, and bright planets 

without number 

Softly tremble in the azure of the pure and cloudless sky, 
Then it is I love to wander by the restless ocean yonder, 
Where the moaning of the billows mingles with the sea- 

bird’s cry— 
Then it is 1 seem to hear a strangely wild and mournful 

sigh 

; And I know that she is nigh, 
She who was so young to die! 


For to me, a hapless stranger, wand’ring without thought of 
danger 
Close to the primeval forest, by the margin of the sea, 
Fancies weird yet sweet comé thronging, and they bring an 
ardent longing 
To be with my long-lost darling; she who lived alone for 
me— 
Once again to clasp her to me, and to hear her laugh of 
glee. 
Ah! how sweet it used to be 
As we wandered by the sea ! 


Then I hear those soft tones clearly, those I used to love so 
dearly, 
For they steal upon my hearing in the silence of the night, 
Borne across the sleeping ocean, where with slow and dreamy 
motion 
All the waves are gently heaving in a flood of silver 
light— 
And their low, familiar music thrills me with a wild de- 
light !— 
With a deep and wild delight, 
As I hear them in the night. 


. 
- 


But dark Clouds the moon obscuring, make the hour far less 
alluring, 


And the moonbeams swiftly vanish from the bosom of the 


deep, 
While, alas! I listen vainly for the tones I heard so plainly, 
For the winds that bore them to me, they have also gone to 


sleep. 
Still my solitary vigil by the ocean’s marge I keep— 
And | never cease to weep 
Though the winds and waters sleep! 
—Oncea Week. 


LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


Messrs. Rivington, London, will shortly publish a volume 
of poems, under the title of “ The Knight of Intercession,” 
by the Rev. 8. J. Stone. 

The Atheneum is requested, by the family of the late Mr. 
Hawthorne, to state that “ the ‘ Life and Unpublished Stories 
of the late Nathaniel Hawthorne,’ by H. A. Page, announced 
on the fly-leaf of ‘Septimus,’ is a publication entirely with- 
out their sanction. They are not aware that their father was 
even acquainted with Mr. Page, and they are satisfied that 
he can have no materials of any value to-bring before the 
public.” 

The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol has come upon an 
early MS. of the Atharasian Creed in the public library at 
Utrecht—a very early copy he believes, as early as the 
seventh century at least, which contains the damnatory 
clauses in their perfection. Canon Swainson does not think 
it is so old, but if the opinion of the paleographer who as- 
signs it to the seventh century is confirmed, as it is said it 
will be, probably nobody will have the courage to object to 
clauses which go back as far as the seventh century. 

A copy of Gower’s “ Confessio Amantis,” “ emprynted at 
Westmestre (sic) by me, William Caxton, and fynysshed the 
iid day of Septembre, the fyrst yere of the regne of Kyng 
Richard the Vhyrd” (4.D. 1483), was sold last month under 
the hammer of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge, for 
£170. 





Though it has long been known that the death warrant of 
Charles |. contains numerous erasures, the pature and scope 
of those erasures have never as yet been inquired into. This 
has now been done by Mr. William 8. Thoms, who has pub- 
lished the result of them in “ Notes and Queries,” and if he 
is correct in his views, a very startling result itis. Mr. 
Thoms holds that the warrant was in part signed on the 26th 
or the 27th of January, and not on the 29th, as it professes to 
be; that it was intended to execute the King in the week 
preceding the 29th; that those to whom the warrant was ori- 
ginally addressed declined the responsibility of seeing it car 
ried out; and that the official record of the proceedings of 
the High Court of Justice is not to be depended upon. Mr. 
Thoms has opened up 4 very interesting question which must 
receive further attention. 

The Royal Academy of Lisbon, and the Imperial Academy 
of St. Petersburg, have presented their publications to the 
Strasburg Municipal Library. Gifts of books have also been 
received by the English committee from the Publishing Co. 
Limited, Mr. F. Norgate, Mr. E. Arber, Mr. A. Murray, ete. 

A new comic work, by Mr. C. H. Ross, editor of Judy, will 
appear in a few days. It is called “ Unlikely Tales and 
Wrong-headed Essays.” 

A work, entitled “ Threads of Knowledge drawn from a 
Cambric Handkerchief, a Brussels Carpet, a Print Dress, a 
Kid Glove, a Sheet of Paper,” by Miss Annie Carey, will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Cassell, Petter and Galpin. 

According to Ll Gawaib, a paper published in Constanti- 
nople, in Arabic, a “ Conversations Lexicon” is to be brought 
out at Beyrout, in Arabic, and in one hundred and fifty 
parts. 

Anotber volume from the pen of M. Jules Favre is an- 
nounced for publication, entitled “ Souvenirs Personnels.” 

A pleasant item of intelligence te all lovers of art is the 
fact that Sir Edwin Landseer is very near a complete recoy- 
ery from his long aud serious illness, 


' 


| 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AMERICA. 


THE COMING COMET AND THE DESTRUCTION OF ALL THINGS. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


Merely as a matter of wise precaution, it is advisable for 
the people of this City and the adjacent places to remember 
that the world has but a few more days to live. The comet 
which is to strike the earth—punctually at eleven o’clock 
4.M. (in this latitude), and“ sharp” at four o’clock P.M. (in Eu- 
rope), on the 12th of August—is speeding its way through 
space to do its work of annihilation. On the 12th of Au- 
gust—so says the Swiss Professor—this fair globe is to be 
suddenly and fearfully enshrouded in the poisonous gases of 
its fiery destroyer. First, we shall find ourselves wrapped 
in a dim and smoky cloud—the outlying vapor of the comet ; 
next, the atmosphere will become hot and stifling; then the 
mercury will jump clear out of the top of the thermometer, 
dissolve into space, and destroy the only method of measur- 
ing increasing temperature; and then the liberated fires of 
the earth will burst forth to meet the incandescent nucleus 
of the terrible comet, and one great shake and wail will rend 
the earth and split the throats of the gasping thousand mil- 
lions of human beings. It is not 4 pleasant prospect; but as 
Science never errs,and the laws of Nature cannot be at 
fault, we suppose we must prepare for the worst. It is use- 
less to think of setting our houses in order, for no house will 
ve left to tell the tale of the great catastrophe—nor is it ex- 
pedient to lay in stores of ascension robes, for there will be 
no time to put them on—but it is mnnifestly the part of wis- 
dom to make friends of all our enemies, to apologize for all 
the evil deeds we have done, and to get ourselves generall 
into the beatific condition of peace and good will toward all 
men which will fit the disencumbered spirits of the just to 
fly away to the happy regions where there will be — 
of a material nature for stray comets to impinge upon, an 
where trade and enterprise can never have a foothold. Let 
us have peace ! 


A PARTNERSHIP IN PRECIOUS STONES. 
From the Evening Post. 


Whatever may be said of California, Mexico, and Utah, 
neither of the three localties can be accused of having 
- om in them.” If we are to credit all the accounts of 
the wonderful discoveries which the mining people make, 
we shall soon be compelled to run a line of picket or stone 
fence around the Territories, and arm the pickets with spikes, 
or strew the top of the great wall with cut®*glass and broken 
bottles, in order to keep the curious and investment-loving 
outsiders at a proper distance. Utah is said to be out-crop- 
ping at a fearful rate in all mineral wealth—capitalists have 
run mad in trying to buy up the canons where the millions 
of silver-ore lie basking in the sunlight, only waiting to be 
carried off by somebody. California sends its semi-annual 
contribution of metallurgical wonders, and now comes the 
announcement of diamonds, rubies, sapphires, and every 
other kind of precious stone, lying in the bed of the Itio Co- 
lorado Chiquito, and the story sounds like a fable. Yet we 
may not altogether doubt it. The intelligence that there 
are diamonds of enormous size lying in a California bank, 
the property of a company of stone-hunting adventurers, is 
either a successful “plant” of a fairly exhibited stock in 
trade, or else the capitalists whose names are given as incor- 
porators of the San Francisco and New York Mining Com- 
pany have simply found an old lamp, have discovered its 
qualities of enrichment, and have adopted the plan of the 
blonde burlesquers at the theatres, and give us the spectacle 
of “ Aladdin,” with a new dressing. A rough diamond 
weighing 102 carats is among the collection of gems, and they 
can well afford to-allow the emeralds to be of a pale color, 
when their paleness is atoned for by the number of diamonds 
which lie around loosely. The accounts given of the new 
discoveries, while they have an undeniable tinge of the “ mar- 
vellous,” deserve credence, from the fact that the Aztecs 
knew there were gems of great value in the Gila river, and 
so far the traditions of the little folks who claimed the early 
proprietorship of the region, seem bearing themselves out in 
the riches upon which the newly-formed company have laid 
hands. 

The generosity of the incorporators is sublime. The maxim 
of doing unto your neighbor just as you would have the 
neighbor do to you is being carried out to its fullest extent— 
nay, more :, with a capital of $10,000,000, they are willing to 
let outsiders in for a tair consideration, and their quart-mea- 
sures of precivus stones are to be divided among the chosen 
few who link their fortunes with the Company, and we shall 
perhaps have a flood in the diamond market, with the price 
of studs and sleeve-buttons set in emeralds and rubies, creat- 
ing a panic-in the manufacturing jewelry trade. Still, we 
can only await the development. The incorporators are all 
good, sound men, and if the Aztec legacy be as represented, 
we can lay claim to being the richest country in the world, 
and with enterprise enough to discover the riches and deve- 
lep the discoveries when we choose to make them. 

THE COMING MUSICAL SEASON. 
From the World. 


It is doubtful whether many New Yorkers are aware how 
prominent a position New York is assuming among musical 
capitals. Opera is indeed an exotic with us, and the best 
operatic season we have ever had would have revolted the 
opera-goers of any one of half a dozen capitals of Europe by 
the shabbiness and incompleteness of its accessories, even 
when the principals were artists of respectable rank. This 
they have very often been. Last year we had a prima don- 





na and a tenor who are not to be excelled in Europe, accord- 
ing to the most competent European testimony. And we are 
to have another prima donna and a basso of equal eminence. 
Butour Academy is a barn. Its stock of scenery is a laugh- 
ing-stock, and the stock of its ownership is held by persons 
who decline to abdicate their privileges as stockholders in the 
esthetic interest of opera. Thereby the managers are made 
not only to lament loudly over the perverse selfishness of 





man, but really to retrench from the outlay necessary to the 
proper protection of operas. Unless the hard hearts of the 
stockholders are softened, therefore, or the esthetic enthu- 
siasm of managers gets the better of their financial sagacity, 
our prospects for really satisfactory presentation of opera 
are not bright. And we grieve to say neither of those events 
is likely to happen. The time has been that when the brains 
were out the man would give opera for amusement and glory. 
But it is not now. And until the sky falls we shall catch no 





tical larks, In other words, we do not hear the best singers 


n the arena for which their training is especially directed 
to fit them and with all the costly accessories the lyric drama 
demands to have its full effect. 

But in the facilities it affords for the hearing of instrumental 
music New York stands as high as any capital in Germany, 
although it is to our German citizens we owe this equality. 
Really the main effect and the best effect of the performance 
of the three European bands which have lately played here 
has been to show us how little we are behind the countries 
which they represent in our musical opportunities. There is 
scarcely a virtuoso in Europe of the highest order except 
Liszt who has not been heard here, or of whom we have not 
rumors of his coming. There are rumors of Joachim, the 
first of living violinists. And we have a positive assurance 
of Rubinstein, who 1s not only the most famous pianist in Eu- 
rope except Liszt, but who is among the first of living com- 
posers. And it is not too much to say that he will find here 
an audienc: as critical and as competent to criticise as any 
he has ever played to. In the article of dramatic music New 
York may still be provincial; but in the article of what the 
German innovator upon the convention of dramatic music 
calls “ absolute music” it is evident enough that New York 
is not provincial but metropolitan. 


JACK ASHORE. 
From the New York Times. 


For a score of years past, the condition of the sailor in the 
port of New York has been rather worse than that of the 
plantation slave in the palmy days of Southern slavery. He 
was bought and sold, beaten, robbed and murdered. On 
landing here from a foreign voyage he fell at once into the 
hands of the sailor’s boarding-house keepers—a class of men 
whom Legree would have acknowledged to be his superiors 
in heartless wickedness. He was systematically made drunk, 
and kept drunk, until his money had either found its way 
over the bar of his boarding-house, or had been deliberately 
robbed from his person. While still too drunk on poisoned 
whisky to know precisely what he was doing, he was next 
taken by his boarding-house keeper to some equally scoun- 
drelly snipping-master, and made to sign articles fora voyage 
on board some vessel of which he neither knew the name nor 
the destination. His keeper quietly pocketed the sailor’s 
advance wages, and then making him dead druak, rowed him 
ott to his floating prison, and saw him hoisted on board and 
shoved down into the fcrecastle. 

This is not an exaggereted picture, but a fair statement of 
the average treatment of the average sailor in this port. 
Occasionally, a decent boarding-house keeper protected his 
boarders from imposition, and occasionally that rarest of 
men, a sober sailor, kept himself out of the hands of the 
kidnappers. These fortunate men were, however, the ex- 
ceptions to their class, while, as a rule, the sailor who lodged 
in the dismal regions of Cherry and Water streets had good 
reason to envy the negro of the Mississippi cotton-fields. 

At last the long-delayed reform has come. During the 
month of June last, Congress passed a law which provided, 
among other things, that no sailor should be shipped or 
discharged in the port of New York, except in the presence 
of a United States Commissioner, and that no ship should be 
boarded by any boarding-house keeper or runner until after 
she should have been twenty-four hours in port. This law, 
which goes into operation this week, renders the brigandage, 
which was the boarding-house keeper's real occupation, im- 
possible, and remands him to the less exciting and less pro- 
fitable work of supplying bad food and doctored liquor to 
his seafaring guest. Simultaneously with this great reform 
in the treatment of Jack ashore, a Sailors’ Exchange has 
been opened in Cherry street. In this building the Shipping 
Commissioner has his office, and a reading-room, well supplied 
with papers and magazines, offers to the sailor a lounging- 
place, where he is free from temptations which surround him 
at the low grog-shops where he usually spends his time ashore. 
The influences which he meets at the Exchange will all be on 
the side of morality and decency. He will be treated like a 
reasonable being, and will be warned against the open pitfalls 
into which he ordinarily walks with such ingenuous willing- 
ness. The exertions of such an institution as the Sailors’ 
Exchange will tend to draw a better and more intelligent 
class of men into the merchant service, while the protection 
and kindness which the sailor will tind in the Shipping Com- 
missioners’ office will certainly have a tendency to reform the 
present degraded moral character of the average seamun. 


THE UNPROTECTED FEMALE, 
From the Express. 


A lady has been writing to the newspapers, complaining 
that, arriving in the city at night, she was unable to obtain 
apartments at any hotel because she was unaccompanied by 
a gentleman. “For three hours,’ she says “I wandered 
from hotel to hotel, and the invariable answer was given, 
‘We have no rooms.’” Certainly her case was a hard one, 
but it is somewhat difficult to see how it could have been re- 
medied. The rule which precludes the admission of unknown 
ladies to hotels is a wise one, which, while it may grieve and 
ottend the few, cannot but please and protect the many. The 














lady in question has been the victim of circumstances, and, 
although it must have been exceedingly annoying and dis- 
agreeable to herto have been thus rebuked, still, when con- 
sidered in all its bearings, she herself, cannot but admit that 
the regulation is a most necessary one. All great cities are 
filled with adverturesses and abandoned classes, and it un- 
doubtedly is the duty of proprietors of public houses to keep 
their respectable guests from contamination by them. Of 
course, in the enforcement of this rule, it is almost impossible 
to make distinctions. Some of the most dangerous of our 
female classes have so drilled themeelves in all the rules of 
lady-like deportment tbat it is a no easy matter to distinguish 
them from the genuine article, and the hotel clerks, to be on 
the safe side, cannot do otherwise than refuse admittance to 
all. The company of one of the stronger sex identifies the 
woman more fully, and gives her a greater appearance of re- 
sponsibility. Unprotected females have long been the dread 
of men, and hotel proprietors and clerks, being no better or 
stronger than the rest of their kind, have set their faces 
against them resolutely. There is something touching in the 
unavailing three-hours’ search for lodgings by this Boston 
lady, nevertheless, and it offers a good topic for the philip- 
pics of some magnetic woman’s righter. It is one of the 
results, however, of the tyranny of proud and despotic man 
which the weaker ones, we fear, must put up with until the 
good time comes when woman will assume her natural sphere 
of sovereignty and man will grovel in the dust from whence 
he sprung. In the meantime, the exclusion of the unprotected 
female from public houses must remain one of those social 
D ities which it will be difficult to overcome for some 


time, Jt may, and undoubtedly does, appear very unjugt ia 
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jndividual cases, but, at the same time, it is so good a pro- | 
vision for the benefit of the whole that it were unjust to com- | 

jain of it. Even the complaining lady herself .would | 
confess this were she to find herself some morning sitting at | 
the breakfast table side by side with a woman of the town | 
or an equally wicked, although less pronouncedly so, adven- 
turess which could not but be the inevitable result were the | 
promiscuous admission of the unprotected female to be al- | 
lowed. 


FRA DIAVOLO AGAIN, 
From the Times. 


It is supposed by a great many honest people that the 
Italian bandit exists nowadays only on the stage. United 
Italy and the railways together, in the fancy of these opti- 
mists, have finally routed him from his fastnesses, and either 
eliminated him entirely from society, or transfigured him into 
the harmless and happy peasant, or the peaceful, if exaspera- 
ting, organ-grinder. But this view is, in point of fact, rather 
too rose-colored. The same incredulity was felt to a consider- 
able degree about Greek brigandage, until the Marathon mas- 
sacre cruelly emphasized its hideous existence ; and, if some 
late reports are to be credited, brigendage in Southern Italy, 
spite of the Union and ‘‘Rome Capitale,” is as rife as ever, 
and even growing bolder with immunity. 

Some of the exploits related of the modern banditti take us 
back to that hey-dey of romantic villainy, when the Abruzzi 
swarmed with swarthy and beribboned desperadoes. One 
sociable cut-throat, named Manzi, has quietly encamped bis 
band just outside the town of Giffone, into which he marches 
gaily, from time to time, picks out whatever rich old fellow 
‘akes his fancy—for all the world as a wolf might select the 
fattest in a trembling flock of sheep—and drags him off unmo- 
lested, to be digested at leisure in his Jair. So Signor Man- 
eusi, one of the mchest land-owners in the district, was lately 
served, in broad daylight, while talking with a friend, Signor 
Capeleo, in a much frequented cafe on the Piazza. Fifteen 
of Manzi’s merry wen sallied into the town, made directly for 
the Piazza, spied their prey in the cafe, laid hold of the two 
friends without ceremony, aud marched them off in presence 
of a crowd of people, who watched the proceedings with great 
interest, but did not attempt to interfere. The two poor gen- 
tlemen, after being taken a little way, were forced to strip 
and dress as p ts, wh pon the spectators, evidently 
touched by the humor of the thing, saluted the visitors with 
loud cries of “ Viva Manzi!” A ransom of £16,000 is de- 
manded for Signor Mancusi, who is lucky indeed if he gets 
off with his life, having been a juror on a former trial of some 
members of Manzi’s band. 

This certainly seems a most extraordinary proceeding for a 
Christian and civilized land in the nineteenth century. If the 
Italian brigand of the present day enjoys such singular busi- 
ness facilities, what will happen when he has ransomed all the 
rich men, and killed all the poor but honest ones? Having the 
entire available wealth of the country in his hands, and the 
respectful admiration and sympathy of the whole remaining 
population, what is to prevent him trom setting up an opposi- 
tion government of his own, and, perhaps, eventually depos- 
ing the reigning sovereign? Iu Gitfone, at least, Signor 
Manzi is clearly king already, with probably fewer cares and 
much more real enjoyment than His Majesty Victor Emma- 
nuel. And the good people of the place doubtless know their 
own interest when they fling their hats up and shout them- 
selves hoarse in his honor. Yet, in a country of the size of 
Italy, a vigorous effort, it would seem, must suffice to get rid 
of Manzi and all his colaborers. Why such an effort has not 
been made, will perhaps be known when some distinguished 
party of foreigners has been caught and butchered. 





— 
THE HIGHWAY TO THE NORTI POLE. 
BY SHERARD OSBORN. 


It is not probable that, if discovered, this will ever become 
the “highway of nations,” but it will prove to be a path 
along which the courageous investigators may proceed to- 
wands the discovery of some of the most important facts con- 
nected with the physical phenomena of the globe. Notwith- 
standing the ardor of explorers, and the many expeditions 
undertaken for the purpose of extending our knowledge of 
the earth’s surface, there still remains an area certainly of 
1,131,000 square miles in extent which is a blank on our 
maps, of which we absolutely know nothing, supposed by 
some speculators to be an open sea, and by others a vast 
continent, possessing indeed a rigorous climate, but not more 
rigorous than lower latitudes in the Arctic regions, where, 
we know by experience, it is quite possible for human beings 
to exist, and where animal life is abundant. 

The aid of Government is again asked for an endeavor to 
solve the last of the three great problems which have stimu- 
lated the energies of Arctic explorers—the true position of 
the magnetic pole (distinct from the polar axis of the flobe); 
the practicability of a north-west passage between Baffin’s 
Bay and Behring’s Straits; and now the possibility of ex- 
ploring the unknown circumpolar area. Captain Ross set- 
tled the first question when he planted the Union Jack in 
King William’s Land ; Sir Robert M’Clure enabled us to lay 
down the north-west passage on our maps; and ardent and 
experienced explorers are now ready to make another at- 
tempt to explain the third mystery. 

Some years ago the Admiralty was asked to furnish an ex- 
pedition, the object of which should be an attempt to reach, 
by way of Smith’s Sound, this unknown region. If we ex- 
amine a chart of the Arctic regions, we shall see that the 
points of known land nearest to the Pole are the extremes 
of Spitzbergen and the north of Greenland. Hakluyt Head, 
almost in the extrenre north of Spitzbergen, is 600 miles 
from the Pole; it is yet unknown how far the land of which 
Greenland is the name given to the southern portion extends 
in that direction. German geographers, notably Dr. Peter- 
mann, maintain the possibility of an open polar sea, through 
the action of the Gulf Stream, and of reaching it by way of 
Spitzbergen. English navigators, those who have had ex- 
perience of Arctic exploration, contend, on the contrary, 
that the best chance of reaching the polar area is afforded by 
continuing the exploration of Smith’s Sound—a large strait 
at the north of Baffin’s Bay, and to the west of Greenland. 
The Duke of Somerset, then First Lord of the Admiralty, 
declined, in 1865, to afford the assistance asked, influenced 
by the opinion of the German geographers, and by the fact 
that foreign expeditions were about to attempt the explora- 
tion by way of Spitzbergen. Those expeditions started, and 
failed to accomplish the task set them; and Captain Karl 
Koldewey, a German officer, on his return, expressed his con- 
viction that Smith’s Sound offered the best route for future 
explorers, that it was most improbable that there was an 
open sea around the Pole, and that if ever that point was 


| the months of summer a steamer might succeed in penetrat- 


reached it must be by the route advised by English ex-| 


plorers. | 


mountains standing out against the wintry sky. This land 
has been named Grinnell Land, while the extreme north- 


Swedish éxplorers who had undertaken expeditions on the | western point seen by Morton, and probably sixty miles from 
Spitzbergen line between 1858 and 1868 had little hesitation | his point of observation, is now known to geographers as 


in expressing similar opinions. They thought that during 





ing to a high latitude, but that it would be lost in winter. 

Last year two Austrian oflicers, Lieutenants Weyprecht and 

Payer, made a voyage into the sea between Spitzbergen and 

Nova Zembla, with the intention of following the course of 

the Gulf Stream, and so penetiating into the open Arctic 

sea, in the existence of which Austrian geographers still have | 
faith. They believe that the Gulf Stream—tbat great ocean | 
current which was said to wash the north-west shores of Eu- | 
rope, and modify the rigor of the climate, according to the | 
theory of Petermann—cuts a path for itself through the | 
floating ice of the Arctic zone into a polar sea of almost open 

water. Weyprecht and Payer reached Hope Island, one of 

the small islets of the Spitzbergen group, and a few miles to 
the south of the larger islands, on the 19th of August. Three 
days afterwards they were enveloped in a dense fog, another 
week brought them to the ice-edge, and a few days after- 
wards there was diminished depth of water, thick fog, and 
contrary wind, signs which they and experienced Arctic 
navigators generally understand as pointing to the existence 
of land not very far from the position they had reached. 
They penetrated to the 80th meridian of north latitude, and 
then stood towards Nova Zembla, but were beaten back by 
contrary winds, encountering ice both in an east and west 
direction. Bafiled in their attempt, the Austrian navigatois 
struggled homewards, the navigation being -highly perilous. 
The land which toey seem to have nearly reached was pro- 
bably that which visitors to Spitzbergen report to be visible 
to the east and the north, and to which the name of Gillie’s 
Land or King Charles’s Land has been given. It is quite 
possible, indeed probable, that in the autumn there may be 
open spaces, if not a continuous channel, extending from 
Nova Zembla along the shores of Asia to Behring’s Straits. 
Another Austrian expedition led by the same officers will 
endeavor to follow this route, attempting to pass north of 

Nova Zembla, and thence, if such an effort appears feasible, 
making its way to Behring’s Straits, and so to the Pacific. 

, English geographers and Arctic voyagers have almost unani- 
mously arrived at the conclusion, based on the knowledge 
gained in successive explorations, that the Gulf Stream, or 
more properly speaking the main waters of the Atlantic, 
flows round the northern coast of Spitzbergen, and returns 
by the east coast of Greenland, bringing with it a continuous 
outpour of polar ice, which renders navigation impossible. 
Professor Forchhammer, of Copenhagen, has shown, as the 
result of careful analysis, that the saline ingredients of the 
southward flowing surface waters on the east coast of Green- 
land are identical with those of the northward flow- 
ing surface waters near the coast of Norway, lead- 
ing to the natural inference that the current flowing 
down the east coast of Greenland has an equatorial, not a 
polar origin. The great stream, therefore, which German 
geographers still believe flows into an open polar sea, and 
which, if its course could be traced, would lead to a solution 
of the problem, really returns south after rounding Spitz- 
bergen. 

How near to the North Pole have navigators reached ? 
The Pole itself is equivalent to the 90th degree of latitude, 
that being one-quarter of the circumference of the earth. 
We know that in July, 1827, Captain Parry, in a boat expe- 
dition from Spitzbergen, reached 82 deg. 45 min., but even 
then he was 435 geographical miles from the Pole. This is 
probably the highest latitude ever reached by a navigator ; 
for, although the statements of Arctic navigators mention 
latitudes farther north, the accounts donot rest upon suffi- 
cient authority to justify our accepting them. One Dr. 
Dallie, who was on board a Dutch ship in 1690, avows that 
the 88th degree had been reached ; but as the captain would 
not permit a journal to be kept, nothing exists to verify the 
statement. In 1720 a Captain Johnson claimed to have 
reached the same parallel, but the statement rests on the au- 
thority of Buflon, who was told so ten years afterwards by 
a Dr. Hickman. In 1751 a Captain MacCallam made a voy- 
age in the same direction; and twenty years afterwards a 
person named Watts, (only seventeen years of age when on 
board) asserted that the vessel reached 83 deg. 30 min., and 
that the sea was quite open to the north. Two Dutchmen 
are said to have reached to within one degree of the Pole in 
1656; but the feat was not boasted of until twenty years 
afterwards, and then probably the imagination of the narra- 
tor was nearly as vivid as that of another Dutchman, who, 
in a drinking shop at Ams‘erdam, told Moxon, the hydrogra- 
pher to Charles the Second, that in 1670 he sailed two de- 
grees beyond the Pole! , 

To Parry, then, we may assign the honor of having reached 
a higher latitude than any other Arctic explorer, At the 
point we bave mentioned he was compelled to give up the 
attempt, because, it being the height of the Arctic summer, 
when all the ice-fields were in motion, the ice was being 
swept faster to the south than his men could drag their boats 
to the north. Had he wintered in Spitzbergen, and started 
for the north in February, and possessed the advantage of the 
sledge equipments now at the service of the explorer—with 
less weight to be dragged, and provisions which last for 
months instead of weeks—we might have had to record a still 
better result for his expedition. 


But we are convinced that it is not by the Spitzbergen 
route,but by way of Smith’s Sound, that we can hope to find 
the highway to the North Pole. We have already described 
this sound as the northern continuation of Baflin’s Bay far- 
ther north than the great inlets Lancaster Sound and Jones 
Sound, which open out to the west. In 1853, Dr. Kane, an 
American, in a small brig, the Advance, inadequately pro- 
vided with food and equipments for the voyage, penetrated, 
suffering almost incredible hardships, to about the 79th paral- 
lel of latitude, beyond which he was unable to reach, and 
left his ship in Advance Bay. In the following year another 
expedition reached about 160 miles farther, and traced the 
west coast of Greenland and the opposite shore of the sound, 
to which the name of Grinnell Land was given. On the 
Greenland side, marking the bold curve of Peahody Bay, is 
the great Humboldt Glacier, and the extreme of Greenland 
reached was a point seen by Dr. Kane, and supposed by him 
to be the termination of Greenland. This point is a bold 
promontory just beyond a stupendous tongue of the great 
glacier, and named Cape Constitution. One man only.a sailor 
named Morton, has reached this point. He could not get 
round the promontory because of water existing at the base, 
and he could not scale the cliff because it was too steep; but 
he contrived to scramble up it to a height of thiee or four 
hundred feet, and looked out into the unknown region. He 
saW no ice to the westward, but there was a bold coast-line 





Cape Parry. There is some variation between the American 
and English estimates of the positions of these capes, the 
latter fixing latitudes nearly one degree lower than the 
American claim; but even accepting that as the truth, and 
that Cape Constitution is in latitude 80 deg. 56 min. and Cape 
Parry in 81 deg. 56 min., the latter point is only 484 milgs 
from the Pole, and beyond that cape the coast of Grinnell 
Land stretches to an unknown extent. . 

If we fairly look in the face the difficulties which attend 
exploring expeditions in this direction, what do they amount 
to? The Admiralty is acked to supply two small screw ves- 
sels and 12) officers and men. The men would be all volun- 
teers, for, although it may seem strange to those whose know- 
ledge of the subject is only obtained from reading descriptions 
of sufferings endured, the Arctic service is very popular with 
seamen ; and officers and men who bave once been in those 
regions are amongst the first to offer themselves for new ex- 
peditions. The vessels would, we may suppose, be ready. 
amply provided with food, raiment, sledges, and equipment, 
supplied from the resources of our great naval dockyards, to 
start in the spring of 1873 for Baffin’s Bay. One ship would 
be left secure somewhere near Cape Isabella, with a crew in 
charge of her; the other would follow the western shore of 
the inlet—keeping to the eastern shore was tiie cause of some 
of Dr. Kane’s troubles—and penetrate probably as far as 
Cape Parry, which we have mentioned as being the farthest 
known point of Grinnell Land. During the summer, the 
crew of the southern ship would form depots of provisions 
and stores in connection with the northern vessel, which 
would also plant out depots towards the north, ready for 
spring operations. 

Cape Parry, the base of operations, is, we have shown, a 
degree and a half nearer the Pole than Hakluyt Head in 
Spitzbergen, and there is the possibility—the great probabi- 
lity even—of an extension of the coast to near the desired 
point. According to the greatest estimate, the journey to 
the Pole and back would be only 968 miles, and that would 
have to be performed in sledges. To some this may appear 
a great, almost impracticable undertaking; but if they read 
the records of Arctic enterprise they will see that it is per- 
fectly feasible. Commander M‘Clintock and his party, in 
1853, achieved a sledge journey of 1,220 geographical miles 
in 105 days—nearly twelve miles a day—not bad trave lin 
for the Arctic regions ; in 1859 the same explorer accomplished 
1,330 miles of sledge travelling. Lieutenant Hamilton did 
1,150 miles in a dog-sledge, with one man; and in 1854 Lieu- 
tenant Mecham marched over the ice 1,157 miles in 70 days— 
more than sixteen miles a day for more than two monttis, a 
very respectable effort even over good ground. There is no 
reason, therefore, derived from our present knowledge of the 
circumstances, why a sledge-and-boat journey should not be 
easily made, especially if any open water be met with; and 
such a journey might be undertaken in 1874 and 1875, the 
expedition returning with, we may fairly hope, the satisfac- 
tion of complete success. Two winters and three summers 
would be spent in the exploration, and the experience of pre- 
vious voyages is in favor of the supposition that a well- 
selected crew of healthy men, properly provisioned, equipped 
and cared for, would have little to fear from such a period of 
— to the rigor of the climate. 

There are Danish settlements on the coast of Greenland as 
high as the 72nd parallel of north latitude. Three degrees 
more to the northward Sir John Ross discovered, in 1818, a 
fine race of Esquimaux, whom he named “ Arctic Highland- 
ers.” They are isolated from the other tribes of Esquimaux 
with whom northern voyagers are familiar; they have no 
boats and no means of communication, but they contrive to 
live, and live well; they make weapons, and kill bears, seals 
and walruses; and there are reindeer and musk oxen, and 
salmon-trout in the lakes on the Greenland mainland, which 
they do not know how to catch and kill, but of which Euro- 
pean explorers, well provided with ammunition and fishing 
appliances, would give a good account. The Arctic High- 
landers are robust and healthy, and, now that they are fami- 
liar with visitors, kindly and well-disposed. Some of Doctor 
Kane's party were attracted by the charms of the Esquimaux 
women in as high a latitude at 80 deg., and one of the crew 
voluntarily remained behind to brave the clime with his new 
wife. The men would make capital sle¢ ge-drivers and hunt- 
ers, and it is even probable that other isolated parties of thig 
hardy race might be found farther north. 

There is a great geographical achievement open to the en- 
terprise of brave men, and there are English sailors and gci- 
entific commanders, well experienced in Arctic navigation, 
ready to undertake it. Men and officers in the navy are 
praying for some field for individual enterprise and renown 
Happily there is little occasion now for the exhibition of 
their courage and zeal in naval warfare, but both are as great 
and undoubted a8 ever. They are eager to encounter, and 
have confidence in their ability to overcome, the difficulties 
which would attend such an expedition. They want employ- 
ment of a higher kind than superintending the cleaning of 
decks and the polishing of big guns. There is no class of 
men more highly educated in professional duties, better dis- 
ciplined, or with a higher sense of duty. Hardships and 
dangers are light matters to men trained to the sea: and the 
consciousness of doing their duty would support them 
through far worse troubles than a well-appointed expedition 
to the Arctic regions would be likely to encounter, even al- 


, though it were destined to furce its way where never naviga- 


tor ventured before, and trace on that unknown area the 
long-desired “ high-way to the North Pole.”—Cassell’s lag. 


—_—_————_@——_— 


CURIOUS CURATIVES. 


Every man is an obtusely perverse creature, or the inven- 
tors of heal-alls a set of very impudent impostors; else doc- 
tors would long since have found their vocation gone. Pana- 
cea after panacea has been propounded for the benefit of a 
world in which, as Mr. Disracli puts it, health would seem to 
bea state of unnatural existence ; each new nostrum enjoy- 
ing a brief term of popular favor, and then passing quickly 
out of memory. Anodyne necklaces, hot-air baths, brandy 
and salt, galvanic rings, are a few among many universal re- 
medies that have at one time or another been the rage, 
Thanks to a bishop’s enthusiasm, it became as common to 
call for a glass of taz-water at a coffee-house, as to ask for a 
dish of tea or coffee, although profane sceptics sneered at the 
specific and its advocates, and a dubious kind of friend 
wrote: 5 

Who dare deride what pious Cloyne bas done ? 
The church shall rise and vindicate her son ; 
She tells us, all her bishops shepherds are, 





wending away to the north, and, beyond, a range of lofty 


And shepheyds heal their rotten sueep with tar. 
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In our own days, cold water, innocent of tar, has been ex- 
tolled far and wide as the one thing needful to wash disease 
away—a doctrine, Burke, for one, would have scouted, for he 
held that hot water was the finest stimulant, and the most 
powerful restorative at man’s command. Whenever he felt 
himself unwell, on went his kettle, and he thought nothing 
of drinking four or five quarts of boiling or nearly boilin 
water in a morning; pouring a pint or so into a basin, an 
taking it likesoup, with a spoon. Indeed, the great Irishman 

ut such strong trust in his simple panacea, that he would 

ave had no hesitation in taking it, as a certain quack said 
his peculiar nostrum ought to be taken, externally, internally, 
and eternally. Suvaroft swore hunger was the best cure for 
all disease, and warned doctors from his camp, for if hunger 
failed to work a cure, were there not herbs, roots, and pis- 
mires to be got? The fierce Russian’s prescription would 
have been endorsed by Rulty, the Quaker physician, who re- 
cords in his diary: “ 1755, 3¢ month, 29th day—A blessed re- 
past of bread and water, a sovereign cure for indigestion, and 
no danger of a debauch.” 

James I. wise as he esteemed himself, believed in the 

wer of a certain elixir to render him ailment-proof. A 

uke of Burgundy was fool enough to pay ten thousand 
florins for the recipe of a balsam warranted to make his mem- 
ory transcendently good. Albertus uf Saxony was not so 
easily guiled. A learned Jew tried hard to persuade him 
that wounds might be readily cured by means of pieces of 
parchment inscribed with Hebrew words and letters, selected 
from the Psalms. As he was arguing the matter one day, the 
duke suddenly drew his sword, wounded the unhappy cure- 
monger in several parts of his body, and then coolly told him 
to try conclusions upon himself. Of course Albertus was 
never more troubled that way. The Saxon duke certainly 
would never have wasted a ye | upon the magical powder 
advertised in the Kingdom's Intelligencer, in January, 1661, in 
the following terms: Sir Kenelm Digby’s Sympathetical 
Powder, prepared by Promethean fire, curing all green 
wounds that come within the compass of a remedy, as also 
the toothache infallibly, is to be had at Mr. Samuel Speed’s, 
at the Printing Press, in St. Paul’s Churchyard. Sir Kenelm 
was as proud of his sympathetical powder as he was of his 
beautiful wife, and had, or sooteenel to have, as much faith 
in it. According to his own account, he once took a band- 
age that had been worn by a gentleman who received a 
wound in the hand, while parting a couple of friends intent 
upon settling a dispute with their swords, and put into a so- 
lution of the powder, whereupon all pain departed from the 
injured member. A few hours afterwards, Sir Kenelm took 
the bandage out of his bath, and placed it before the fire, 
causing the patient’s servant to run in, exclaiming that his 
master’s hand felt as hot as if it were between two fiery coals. 
The garter was replaced in the liquid, and left so for five 
or six days, by which time the wound had thoroughly healed. 
The formula for the preparation of this wonderful powder 
runs thus: Take Roman vitriol six ounces, beat it very small 
in a mortar, sift it through a fine sieve when the sun enters 
Leo, keep it in the heat of the sun by day, and in a dry place 
by night. Digby said he was indebted to a Carmelite friar 
for the secret, picked up by the friar when travelling in Per- 
sia or Armenia. 

The weapon-salve made by Paracelsus for the Emperor 
Maximilian was compounded of human fat and blood, mum- 
my, oil of roses, oil of linseed, and moss from the skull of a 
healthy man who had come to a violent end. This delecta- 
ble stuff had only to be applied to the weapon with which a 
wound was inflicted, and a cure was sure to follow: though 
how, when the wound was given by an enemy, the suflerer 
was to get hold of the weapon, we are not told. The hero of 
an old comedy, finding his weapon-salve fail him in his need, 
attributes the failure to some defect in his blood, not to any 
want of virtue in the ointment, having been assured by the 
apothecary that thirty men blown up by a gunpowder explo- 
sion had been saved from death by merely dressing the smoke 
of the powderj with the miraculous unguent! Honest John 
Hales, seeking to account for the cures placed to the credit 
of the salve, says ——— : “ A man is wounded ; the weapon 
taken, and a wound-working salve applied to it; in the 
meanwhile the wounded man is commanded to use absti- 
nence as much as may be, and to keep the wound clean. 
Whilst he doth this, the wound heals, and the weapon- 
salve bears away the bell!” On a similar meg or- 
ley, a once noted quack, used to cure scrofulous folks b: 
hanging round the patient's neck a yard of white satin, with 
a vervain root at the end of it—taking care to supplement 
the action of the charm with mercury, antimony, ointments, 
cataplasms, plasters, poultices, and lotions, A doctor of our 
acquaintance took the trouble to analyse a popular patent re- 
medy for rheumatism, and found the lotion to be salt and 
water; and yet it undoubtedly afforded great relief in some 
cases, because it was necessary to mix it with boiling water, 
into which flannels were then dipped, and bound round the 
affected parts. The h«t flannels eased the pain, and the lo- 
tion got the reputation of it. The weapon-salve does not 
stand alone asa proxy cure. Ruptured children used to be 
passed through a young wych-elm, split for the purpose, and 
afterwards bound up; the cure depending upon the tree 
growing together again. Scarlet-fever was served with no- 
lice to quit by cutting a lock of hair from the sufterer’s head, 
and forcing a donkey to swallow it; and in Greenland, chil- 
dren were sometimes buried alive as an infallible method of 
ridding their parents of any troublesome complaint. 


Mrs. Delany, a lady who sweetened her blood by taking a 
modicum of chalk in everything she drank, had a fondness 
for amateur doctoring, and was not very nice in prescribing 
for her friends. In one of her letters, she writes: “ Does 
Mary cough in the night? Two or three snails boiled in her 
barley-water, or tea-water, or whatever she drinks, might be 
of great service to her; taken in time, they have done 
wonderful cures. She must know nothing of it. They give 
no manner of taste. I should imagine six or eight boiled in 
a quart of water, and strained cft and put into a bottle, would 
be a good way, adding a spoonful or two of that to every 
liquid she takes. They must be fresh done every two, or 
three — otherwise they grow too thick.” Mrs. Carter 
entreated a friend not to neglect taking millepedes, as it was 
an excellent medicine that might be of use to her eyes. 
Powdered wood-lice were taken in wine by asthmatical folks; 
but a believer in the remedy advocates the safer and surer 
plan of making pills of the vermin and swallowing them 
alive, “ which is very easily and conveniently done, for they 
rege | roll themselves up upon me touched, and slip 
down the throat without any taste.” Pliny, by the way, 
recommends wood lice and green lizards boiled down toge- 
ther as a remedy for paralysis. Spiders’ webs were long ago 
prescribed for ague ; sometimes the spiders themselves were 


have the cure about you, lice, large lice, begot of your own 
dust and the heat of the brick-kiln?” Walton thought so 
highly of this specific, that he declared Heaven itself must 
have revealed it to the Jews! Bugs were once considered 
invaluable in cases of hysteria and quartan fever. Hudibras 
was almost taken off his legs with “ pursing, comfits, and 
ants’ eggs,” although common ants distilled in spirits of wine 
were reputed to be of great avail in stirring up a man’s cour- 
age and magnanimity. 

Nastier remedies yet have been prescribed and swallowed. 
Powdered human heart was a blessing to the fever stricken. 
Sir Henry Halford saw a prescription, dug out of the ruins 
of a house in Duke Street, Westminster, once the residence 
of Oliver Cromwell’s apothecary, in which a portion of the 
human skull, powdered, was ordered for Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton. Not long ago, a girl died of hydrophobia at 
Bradwell, Bucks. At the inquest, it came out, that after the 


dog that had done the mischief had been killed and buried, ) 


the girl’s father obtained its liver, a neighbor grilled it before 
the fire until it was dried up, and then the horrid morsel was 
given to the child with some bread, to help it down. This 
was done in the belief that the bite of the dog would thereb 
be rendered harmless, as a relative who had met with a simi- 
lar misadventure had already proved to his own satisfaction ; 
and in his case the dead dog had lain in a ditch for nine days 
before his liver was taken from him! Even if a dead dog’s 
liver possessed the virtue attributed to it, it would be nothing 
like so valuable as a living fox’s tongue, at least not Inver- 
ness-way. The Jnverness Advertiser, chronicling the capture 
of seven foxes py the gamekeeper of Mr. Baakes, says: “ A 
distant neighbor, hearing that Stewart was in possession of 
living foxes, sent to him to have one of their tongues taken 
out alive. Being in possession of the tongue of a fox 
extracted in such a manner, is supposed by the common 
people to be all-powerful in curing all manner of disease. 
One of the foxes was shot, and before it was quite dead, the 
tongue was taken out, and sent to this credulous neighbor.” 
We think both the credulous neighbor and the man who 
satisfied his silly fancy might have been profitably prosecuted 
by the nearest magistrate. “Three nails,’ says Lupton, 
“made on the vigil of St. John, called Midsummer Eve, 
and driven in so deep that they cannot be seen, in 
the place where the party doth fall that hath the falling- 
sickness, and naming the said party’s name while it is doing, 
doth drive away the disease quite.” Equally efficacious in 
epileptic cases is the wearing of a ring made of a sacramental 
shilling, one out of the alms collected at the holy communion. 
Toothache may be cured by digging up a plant of groundsel 
with a tool having noiron in it; touching the tooth four 
times with the groundsel, taking care to “pt the thrice after 
each touch, and then replacing the plant. Plague and poison 
may be defied for twenty-four hours by a light refection 
consisting of two figs, two walnuts, and twenty rue leaves 
beaten together. Warts are easily got rid of by rubbing the 
ill-conditioned things with a piece of bacon, provided the 
bacon be stolen. If honestly come by, there is no such virtue 
init. Theft would seem to impart a like curative power to 
vegetables, since a Lewes laborer, charged with helping him- 
self to a farmer’s turnips, excused the misappropriation by 
declaring he only stole them because he had told he might 
make his crippled boy perfect-limbed by rubbing his neck 
with five stolen turnips and throwing them away, without 
saying anything to anybody about the matter. Not such an 
impudent defence as that of the fellow who decamped with 





one hundred pounds worth of cotton because he wanted a 
little cotton for a cold in his ear ! 

There are such things as pleasant remedies. , Cherries, 
grapes, lemons, cucumbers, have been vaunted as certain 
cures, if taken in sufficient quantity, for that English scourge, 
consumption ; a malady for which Aaron Hill prescribed the 
daily imbibing of a quart of coffee made with milk. Mr. 
Henry Phillips found a not very nauseous remedy for sea- 
sickness in brandied tea, a remedy respecting which he tells 
the following story of how things are managed on board 
American temperance-ships. “ It was of rare occurrence for 
me to feel sea-sick, but on this occasion I did; and in a state 
of misery known only to those who are so situated, I asked 
the nearest nigger to give me some brandy. He grinned and 
said: ‘ You get no brandy here, massa; him’s a temperum’s 
ship.’— The deuce it is, said I. * What am I to do?— Stop 
a bit,’ said he; ‘I'll get something for you.’ He immediately 
returned with a soda-water bottle full of a dark-lookirg 
ey which he poured into my half-cup of tea, saying: 
‘ Dere, massa, sor palit good ting for sea-sickness.’ 
T tasted, and found it was excellent brandy. I gave him half 
a dollar, and requested a little more sarsaparilla, which he 
again poured into my cup, while he held his side with 
laughter, and grinned Jike a hyena. I found, in after- 
travelling, whenever I had the-ill-fortune to get on bourd a 
temperance-ship, that the niggers were always supplied with 
sarsaparilla and similar pleasant medicines.” 

The English singer’s remedy would have been a boon to 
the Japanese ambassadors who visited Europe in 1862, for 
they suffered some | on the voyage; even the chief envoy 
could make no head against the infliction, despite his coura- 
geous attempt to keep the foe off, by partaking freely of a 
soup of rice and horse-radish, seasoned wjth sardines and red 
herrings, and washed down w:th champagne! The Marquis 
of Anglesey, when Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, was a martyr 
to tic-douloureux, and the only man who could do lim any 
good was Brophy, the Castle dentist. He did not, as one 
would guess, attack the viceroy’s teeth; his method of treat- 
ment was more original, and vastly more agreeable to the 
patient than any that could have been devised by the College 
of Physicians. Brophy was gifted with marvellous comic 

wers, and before he got through The Blind Beggar of Car- 
isle Bridge, or one of his many other convivialities, the 
marquis found himself free from pain and ready for his 
dinner. We hardly know whether we may reckon marriage 
among pleasant remedies; it depends, we suppcse, upon the 
form in which it is administered. Dr. Cabarrus, a Parisian 
—— being called in by a pretty actress, felt her pulse, 
ooked at her tongue,and so on, and then gravely pronounced 
marriage to be the only thing he could prescribe. “ You are 
single, are you not, my dear doctor?’ inquired his dan- 
— fair patient. But the doctor was not to be trapped. 

aking up his hat, he replied: “ Yes, mademoiselle; but 
doctors only prescribe remedies, they do not take them !” 

Bulstrode Whitelock, when a young man, sprained his leg, 
and the best doctors of the day failed in their efforts to 
remove the consequent lameness. As a last resource, a Ger- 
man, one Dr. Mathias, was sent for. He made a brick red 
hot, slaked it with a liquor made from muscadine, or marrow 
and herbs, wrapped it in a napkin, and applied it where the 


y | ague. 





lessened, and his strength increased, so that he was able to go 
about upon crutches, in a short time afterwards to exchange 
them for a staff, which in a little while longer was cast aside, 
and he found himself cured. Lameness of a certain kind 
may often be cured by fright. Hone relates how an old 
gentleman, hobbling along as well as gouty feet would allow 
him, suddenly became aware that a bull was making a rapid 
advance on his rear, and yen his gout, and dropping 
his stick, by a dashing bit of steeple-chasing, in a very few 
moments put himself on the safe side of a gate, and left his 
gout behind him. Weknew a man cured of rheumatism 
quite as quickly. He had kept his room for six weeks, when 
somebody advised him to try the effects of a cayenne lotion. 
A jugful was made, and the very first night of using it, he 
awoke, feeling very dry-throated. He always kept a jug of 
water at his bedside; so, stretching out his ton he seized 
the jug, and took a good pull at its contents. He was on the 
floor almost before he knew it. He had got hold of the 
wrong jug, and taken his lotion internally ; but the blunder 
frighteved away his rheumatism for ever. “ Fright,” says a 
writer in the Book of Days,“ is looked upon as a cure for 
An old woman told me that she was actually cured in 
this manner when she was young. She had had ague for a 
long time, and nothing would cure it. Now, it happened she 
had a fat pig in the sty, and a fat pig is an important person- 
age in a poor man’s establishment. Well aware of the 
importance of piggy in her eyes, and determined to give her as 
great a shock as possible, her husband came to her with a 
very long face, as she was tottering down stairs one day, and 
told her that the pig was dead. Horror at this fearful news 
overcame all other feelings; she forgot all about her ague, 
and hurried to the scene of the catastrophe, where she found, 
to her great relief, the pig alive and well; but from that day 
to this (she must be about eighty years old) she has never had 
a touch of the ague, though she has resided on the same 
spot.” 
When a man discovers, to his dismay, that his 


Hair is thinning away at the crown, 
And the silver fights with the worn-out brown, 


he is sometimes tempted to stave off the evil day, when a 
general verdict shall set him down as an irreclaimable fogy, 
by trying some well-puffed nostrum, guaranteed to restore 
gray hair to its original color, and force the growth of hair 
upon the smoothest of pates. A French tobacconist, who 
had yeached this unhappy stage, heard a hairdresser boast he 
had discovered an infallible restorer, and pointed out as such 
by Nature herself. The discovery came about in this wise. 

aking a walk one Sunday morning in the woods, the hair- 
dresser was astonished by the multitude of mushrooms he 
beheld whichever way he turned. It flashed upon his brain 
that he saw before him the real remedy for baldness. Fillin 
his handkerchief with mushrooms, he hastened home, an 
lost no time in boiling them down, in readiness for the first 
chance of testing the truth of his theory that might present 
itself. The bald-headed tobacconist was marked out as his 
prey; he could not resist the ardent eloquence of the eager 
artist, and a bargain was soon struck between them. For 
two months, both parties patiently persevered with the mush- 
room lotion; then the tabacconist was horrified at finding 
that his head was not only as hairless as ever, but dotted over 
with hideous little wens. He was furious; he went to law; 
but what came of that we cannot tell. 

A good pendant to this sad story comes to us from Madras. 
A native government employe, owning to fifty-five, entreated 
an Englishman to give hima receipt for something that would 
convert his gray beard and moustache to a more youthful 
hue. Thinking a refusal wouid offend him, though he had 
the best of reasons for denial, the Englishman wrote at 
random a perfectly original prescription, never dreaming his 
native friend would follow his instructions. He did, though. 
Procuring a drachm each of oil of roses, oil of cloves, gum- 
arabic, lamp-black, and sulphuric acid, he mixed them well 
together, and before retiring for the night, rabbed the concoc- 
tion well into his beard and moustache, afterwards drinking 
a stiff glass of arrack, to expedite the action of the dye. 
Next morning, he arose betimes, in hopes of beholding him- 
self the proud possessor of a mass of glossy jet black hair. 
His amazed horror may be imagined when he looked in the 
glass and saw no signs of beard or lip ornaments; they had 
vanished altogether, leaving nothing but a sorely blistered 
skin to tell they had ever existed. Possibly he might have 
recovered his lost hair if he had tried the Yankee plan of 
applying brandy externally until it began to grow, and thea 
taken plenty of the same internally, to clinch the roots. 

After ages of experiment and experience, the art of curing 
is still such an uncertain art, that thousands might say, as the 
poor invalid said: “I never took a remedy, but I’ve had lots 
of physic.” Dr. Whately could have said just the contrary; 
he did not take lots of physic, but had a remedy nevertheless 
that stood him in good stead at all times and seasons. A 
gentleman making an evening call at Redesdale when the 
snow lay two feet thick upon the ground, was much scanda- 
lised at beholding an old man in shirt sleeves hard at work 
felling a tree, while the sleet drifted pitilessly in his wrinkled 
face. Upon expressing his surprise that the archbishop 
should let an old laborer work in such fashion, he was 
astonished to learn that the poor fellow exciting his wrathful 
pity was the archbishop himself, getting rid of a headache in 
his usual way, which was, to throw off” his coat, lay hold of 
an axe, rush out of doors, and belabor some stout old trunk 
till he found himself perspiring freely ; when down went the 
axe, and off went Dr. Whately as hard as he could tear to his 
bedroom, to wrap himself up in his newest blankets, go to 
sleep, and arise by-and-by “as fresh as a four-year-old.” 
Sydney Smith prepared for all eventualities, by devoting one 
side of a room to a collection of medicines, on the efficacy 
of which he plumed himself not a little. “There’s the 
Gentle-joy, a pleasure to take it; the Bull-dog for more 
serious cases; Peter’s Puke, and Heart’s Delight—the com- 
fort of all the old women in the village; Rub-a-dub, a capital 
embrocation ; Dead-stop settles the matter at once, and Up- 
with-it-then needs no explanation. This is the house to be 
ill in; everybody who comes here is expected to take a little 
of something. I consider it a delicate compliment when my 
guests have a slight illness. We have contrivances for every- 
thing. If you have a stiff neck or a swelled face, here is this 
sweet case of tin, filled with hot water, and covered with 
flannel, to put round your neck, and you are well directly. 
Likewise, a patent tin shoulder, in case of rheumatism. There - 
you see a stomach-tin, the greatest comfort in life ; and lastly, 
here is a tin slipper, to be filled with hot water, which er 
can sit with in the drawing-room should you come in chilled, 
without wetting your feet.” Sydney Smith had almost as 





pain was most acute, every morniag and night for ten suc- 
cessive days. Whitelock says the brick first soaked up the 
liquor formed in the hollow of the bone ; then, by fumigation, 
and infusing the liquor into the lame part, the pain was much 







much faith in hot water as Burke, only he was for its extern 
use; some of his contrivances might certainly be generally 
adopted with abventags. Scott’s Ashestiel blacksmith, who, 
upon the strength of a little veterinary skill, set up as 4 


‘ administered in treacle, or put into a goose-quill, and securely 
1 sealed, when the quill was hung so as to rest upon the pit of 
the stomach. Somebody asks: “Die of the jaundice, yet 
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doctor of human-kind in a small English town, was a man of 
few remedies. As he told Sir Walter, his practice was very 
sure, and perfectly orthodox, for he depended entirely upon 
“twa simples.” “And what may they be,” asked Scott, 
with some curiosity.—“T'll tell your honor?” said Lundie; 
“ my twa simples are just laudamy and calamy !”—“ Simples 
with a vengeance!” exclaimed the poet. “ But do you never 
happen to kill some of your patients, John ?’—* Kill? Ou 
ay, may be sae! Whiles: they die, and whiles no—but it’s the 
will o’ Providence. Onyhow, your honor, it wad be lang 
before it makes up for Flodden!” That last touch went 
straight to Scott's beart, we may be sure. Johnny Lundie 
was not quite so frank with the unlucky victims of his ortho- 
dox practice; frankness with them would have been unpro- 
fessional. It would perhaps be a change for the better if 
European doctors could imitate the plain-speaking Chinaman, 
Li Po Sai, who, when called in by a Californian gentieman, 
after the usual examination, said: “I think you too much 
dance, too much eat, too much goot round. If you dance, 
you no get better; too much eating, no good; too much 
gooting round, no geod.—Good-bye!’ Dared our medical 
advisers be as honest as their Chinese brother, drugs would 
be at a discount indeed; but then, it is just possible the 
Registrar-general might be able to show a cleaner bill of 
health —Chambers’s Journal. 


wigasesdiiliimiaaiaie 
GREGORY’S GRIEVANCE. 
BY LEWIS HOUGH. 

A man who is always grumbling must either be an insuf- 
ferable bore or an amusing butt, and the great majority of 
our discontented fellow-creatures come under the first head. 
But there are some whose outrageous determination to see 
nothing but evil in whatever befalls them is rather funny 
than provoking, and my neighbor, John Gregory, is one of 
these whimsical non-contents. I dare say he is trying enough 
to the tempers of those who have to live with him; but as a 
casual acquaintance he is quite worth knowing, so genuine is 
his conviction that he, in reality the spoiled child of For- 
tune, is the special object of her persecution. I shall never 
forget his coming into the club one day in a most despondent 
condition ; he had bought some shares, and they were falling 
in the market. “Curious, is it not? Always happens so 
with me; I was a tool to dabble in anything of the sort. 
Like my luck!” Presently the evening papers came in; the 
shares had taken a turn, and gone up like rockets. Do you 
imagine that Gregory was pleased? Notfora moment. On 
the contrary, he ground his teeth, hissed, and stamped about 
in an agony of vexation. “To think that I did not take more 
of them!” he exclaimed. “Just like my luck!” But 
though everything goes wrong with him in the worst of all 
possible worlte, he has a pet grievance which he prefers to 
descant upon. 

“ What a pretty country this was,” he will begin, “ before 
the railways cut it up! Talk about the rights of property 
and vested interests indeed! I wonder what crazy Commu- 
nist or Socialist could do us worse than the railway compa- 
nies have already done! If one government has a right to 
force a man to give up his house or land for a railroad to 
come through, why should not another government take it 
for the decrease of pauperism, or some other crotchet? I 
speak strongly perhaps, but I feel strongly and so would you 
if you were a sufferer. It is a wonder to myself that I can 
travel backwards and forwards every day by this line; but 
one cannot go on bearing malice for ever, especially to a 
company, for that is such an indefinite, intangible thing to 
nurse resentment against. It was very trying to the temper 
though, very. Iam used to hard lines, but never can stom- 
ach injustice. Twenty years ago I was still a young man, 
though I had been married for some time. Indeed, it was 
the rapid increase of my family which obliged me to look out 
for a Jarge house ; and so the fact of my present place, Chest- 
nut Park, being for sale was brought to my notice. Well, 
you know, I had to be within easy reach of Lozdon, and I 
iked the river which runs near, and I was easily s:tisfied, 
like all young fools; and altogether the house and the situa- 
tion suited me. The price, too, was moderate—less, in fact, 
than I was prepared to give, and so in an evil hour I made 
the purchase; and for the first year I was fully persuaded 
that I had got a bargain. Taking it easy, it was about two 
hours’ ride or drive into London, and the four hours’ exercise 
a day in the open air kept me in perfect health. If anything 
delayed me in town, I slept at a room kept ready for that pur- 
pose at the office, which was sometimes very convenient. 
While, nowever, I was basking in the sunshine of security, a 
mine was being prepared under my feet ; yes, sir, a mine, and 
it was speedily sprung. That mine was this railroad by 
which we are now travelling. 

“T resisted the encroachment as long as I was able, but in 
vain. Navvies invaded my once beautiful park, ruining the 
neighborhood both wsthetically and morally ; the roar of the 
train supplanted the pleasant croak of the rook; shrill 
whistles drowned the voice of the nightingale. In short, the 
place was reduced to the condition of a London suburb. Com- 
pensation! Oh, yes; of course I received a certain sum of 
money in consideration for the mischief done; but what is 
money compared to a home? I was happy in the place be- 
fore, and have never been so since; and of what use is gold 
save as it conduces to happiness?” 

That is Gregory's account of his grievance, and if you are 
very charitable you may hope that he has brought himself, 
by frequent repetition, to believe that there is some slight 
foundation for it. Is there not, then? I will tell you the 
literal truth, and you shall judge. 

Twenty years ago John Gregory, who was a shrewd man 
of business, got an inkling of the course likely to be taken by 
& new line, prior to its being brought before the public, and 
purchased Chestnut Park, which lay in that route, for thirty- 
five thousand pounds. It was a bold speculation, for he had 
to borrow a great part of the purchase money, but it ans- 
wered well. For tunnelling under a hill on the estate, with- 
out doing a halfpennyworth of damage, the railway company, 
in those days very much at the mercy of landowners, paid 
him forty thousand pounds, five thousand more than he bad 
given for the whole. Nor was that all; he built twenty-five 
houses, which let at a hundred a year each, on the estate. 
Then, he can get from his house to his office in three-quar- 
ters of an hour. 

Altogether he is the most ungrateful grumbler I know—yet 
not by so very much. If you have any acquaintance who 
has a grievance against the Government, or a public body, or 
things in general, you will own Mr. John Gregory to te a 
representative man.— Cassell’s. 

Fl e 

Facts ror THE Lapres.—Mrs. M. C. Wheeler, Walcottville, 
Ct., has used a Wheeler and Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine con- 
Stantly since 1858, in family sewing, with no expense for re- 

pairs and only two needles broken. See the new Improve- 
ments and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


At a recent sale of autograph manuscript of distinguished 
composers in London, several manuscripts of Mozart brought 
fro.a £7 to 10 each; acautata by Handel, £35; a wedding 
service by Bach, £24, and the B flat piano concerto by 
Beethoven, £16. Autograph letters by Erasmus, Queen Vic- 
toria, George Washington, and Mary Stuart were also sold. 


The British East India Company, looking to the extension 
of the cotton culture in their territory, have projected 10,000 
miles of narrow-gauge railway in India. I» addition to this, 
they are changing some of their broad-gauge lines to narrow- 
gauge, in order to reduce the cost of transportation on cotton. 
The gross sum asked in the House of Commons Estimates 
for 1872-73, for compensation of officers retiring from the 


army by the sale of their commissions, is nearly five millions 
of dollars. 


fa the year 1871 there were 690 orders registered in the 





County Courts of England and Wales, protecting property 
acquired by a deserted wife since her desertion by her husband. 
This is 151 fewer than the number registered in 18 7v. 


The three stages of Darwinism are now said to be, positive, 
tail ; comparative, tailor; superlative, tailless ! 


An old farmer said of his clergyman, whose sermons lacked 
point, ‘‘ Ah, yes, he’s a good man, but he will rake with the 
teeth upward.” 


‘They fired two shots at him,” wrote an Irish reporter- 
“The first shot killed him, but the second was not fatal.” 


An irritable man, who was disappointed in his boots, threa- 
tened to eat up the shoemaker, but compromised by drinking 
a cobbler. * 


The total annual circulation of newspapers printed in the 
State of New York is 492,770,868, being twice the number 
printed,in any other State. 


A young lady who ‘just doted on Longfellow,” declares she 
has lost all interest in his poems since he lost that race with 
Harry Bassett the other day. 


A well-known journalist went up to one of the United States 
marine band and asked: ‘‘ Parlez vous Anglais?” ‘‘ Yer sowl 
to the devil, why not ?” asked the marine. 

An Indiana town has the following dog ordinance: ‘* Dogs 
that are not collared and labeled, no matter how respectably 
connected, will have their narratives amputated one inch south 
of their ears.” 


The Tatler, Jannary 3, 1710, contained a curious advertise- 
ment: “Any gentleman that wants a man for Shootizg, 
Hunting, Setting, or auy Manner of Game, may hear of one 
well qualitied, at the Printing-press, in Little Britian. He is 
a good Scholar,‘and shaves well.” 

Niagara Falls have been stormed by bridal parties of late, 
and their Romeo and Juliet exhibitions in public have dis- 
gusted bachelors, and driven old maids almost crazy. 

The intense hardness of the black, unclearable diamonds, 
which ate used in boring machines and for dressing millstones, 
is such that a single one hay been employed for more than a 
year in dressing a pair of French burr millstones daily, without 
perceptible wear or diminution of cutting power. The appli- 
cation of the diamonds to boring and drilling is due to a Swiss 
engineer, M. Leschot. 

There is danger in taking ether, A man may let out the 
inmost secrets of his life while under its influence. A citizen 
of Lawrence, Mass., inhaled the insidious vapor the other day 
for the purpose of having a too extracted, and as he began to 
regain his consciousness, anxiously inquired, ‘‘ Where am I?” 
“In jail for killing your wife,” responded the facetious dentist, 
“In jail for killing my wife? I always thought it would come 
to that.”” That man needs watching. 

A sentimental and spooney youth having in a transport of 
ardor told his love that ‘‘a hundred million years of eternity 
might pass away and still better would he love her,” the young 
lady naively remarked that at the end pf eternity she would 
reciprocate his attach t. Hard on the lover, but correct on 
the part of the young lady. Such overwhelming attachment 
was to be dreaded, and she seemed to realize the danger. 

It costs a little something to be astronomical, and some 
idea of the amount of labor and expense involved in such 
observations may be formed from a statement of the British 
Astronomer Royal, that, in reducing the Greenwich observa 
tions of the moon, no less than 21,000 forms, as large as grave- 
stones, at a cost of $15,000, were filled with figures before the 
numerical value of an important co-efficient for eclipse calcula- 
tions could be determined. 


The Osage Indians are a peculiar people, to say the least of 
them. They are described as tall, handsome men, attired in 
gay colors, lazy, quiet, and generally peaceable; and have 
many horses, but not much of other property. The live in 
tents made of buffalo shin, are addicted to ‘‘ poker” and 
whiskey, and claim polygamy as a privilege. They generally 
marry all the sisters of a family, numbering from one to five. 
They are opposed to all railroads, changes of Government, 
white squatters, and United States surveyors. 

Fleas and beggars are the two most annoying impediments 
to travel in Italy. They seem indigenous to the country, and 
both are equally persistent. 

When you see two young persons seated in the centre of a 
pew in church, you may make up your mind they are engaged, 
or going to be; but when one is at the head and the other:at 


the foot of the pew, you can immediately determine that they 
are married. 








STRAUSS AND AMERICAN PIANOS. 


Strauss’s enthusiasm in regard to New York pianos was 
very great, and culminated in the purchase of a Weber upright 
piano, which accompanies him for his muse room in Vienna, 
in order to show his musical friends the best pianoin the 
world! In a letter he says: 

Clarendon Hotel, July 12, 1872. 

My Dear Mr. Weber :—Many thanks, in which my wife 
joins, for the beautiful upright piano you were kind enough 
to send me to my room during my stay in your city. It has 
astonished me beyond measure. The fulness of its tone, its 
thorough musical quality, s0 even throughout, and the easiness 
and compactness of its touch I have never before met. How 
so small an instrument can contain a perfect orchestra sur- 
prises me. The grand piano used at the Academy at my 
concerts only heightens my opinion of your work. I assure 
re that I have never yet seen any pianos which equal yours. 

y heartiest wishes for your health and success. 

JOHANN STRAUSS. 











GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Board of Arbitration have met several times since our 
last number. A considerable amount of business bas been 
disposed of, no obstacle occurring to impede progress. No 
confidence whatever is to be placed in the rumors which are 
published from day to day of the decisions of the Board. The 
strictest secrecy as to its proceedings is enjoined on and 
maiutained by every person connected with the Court, to pre- 
vent premature publication and improper use of the news in 
the stock markets of Europe and America. The members of 
the Board, and the senior counsel on both sides, were enter- 
tained at dinner on Monday by Sir Roundell Palmer, the 
counsel for Great Britain. 

Rea;: Admiral James Alden, and many ef the officers attached 
to the American fleet now at Southampjor, were entertained 
on the 2d inst. at a garden party given in their honor by the 
Mayor of Southampton. ‘The fete took place at the ruins of 
Netley Abbey, about three miles from the city, and was a 
brilliant success. 

Lieut. Dawson, the Chief of the English Search Expedition, 
which sailed from this country in the steamer Abgos, before 
Mr. Stanley's first dispatch announcing his meeting with Dr. 
Livingstone was received, left Zanzibar for England on the 21st 
of May. He is expected to arrive in London about the middle 
of next month, 

During a severe storm on Monday six vessels belonging to 
Berwick capsized and all on board were lost. 

Several railway casualties having occurred recently, by 
which upwards of 20 lives were lost, Parliament bas been 
asked to investigate the causes of the disasters and inqui 
into the general management of the railroads with relation to 
the safety of passengers. 

In the House of Commons, on July 22d, Mr. Gladstone, in 
auswer to Sir Charles Dilke, stated that if the House should 
assent to the Treaty of Washington bill, it would not by so 
doing bind itself to give favorable consideration to the pro- 

Canadian guarantee. 

In the House of Commons, on the 22d of July, Mr. Monsell, 
the Postmaster-General, said that Jast year he had bad an 
interview with Gen. Schenck, whom he informed of the resolu- 
tion which had been passed by that House on May 2d, on the 
snbject of the rates of postage between England and America. 
Gen. Schenck having communicated with the Government at 
Washington, wrote to Mr. Monsell this year and informed him 
that the inland letter postage of the United States still con- 
tinued at three cents, and so long as it remained at that rate it 
would be impossible to have a penny pestage between England 
and the United States. He seid if three cents wore charged on 
a letter from Washington to New York, clearly England could 
not expect to have a letter transmitted for a penny. 


The authenticity of the Livingstone letters is new fully 

tablished. Vi t Enfield, one of the British Secretaries 
of State for Foreign Affairs, has acknowledged ‘‘ the receipt of 
a package containing letters and packages from Dr. Living- 
stone, which you [Mr, Stanley] were neat eneugh to deliver.” 
Subsequently Earl Granville himself wrote: *‘ 1 have inquired 
into the matter, and I find that Mr. Hammond, the Under- 
Secretary of the Foreign office, and Mr. Wyld, the head of the 
consular and slave-trade department, have not the slightest 
doubt as to the genuineness of the papers.” Still further 
evidence is furnished by the son of Dr. Livingstone, who 
received the diary of his father duly signed and sealed; he 
wrote: ‘ We have not the slightest reason tu doupt that this 
is my father’s journal, and I certify that these letters which he 
[ = Stanley | has brought home are my father’s letters and no 
other. > 








Mr. Gladstone was present at the banquet given by the Lord 
Mayor of London to her Majesty's Ministers in London, on 
July 24th, and in responding to the toast of the evening, said : 
** About a year ago this hall was adorned by the presence 
of a most distinguished company—not less distinguished 
than that which is now collected under your auspices—and 
among them were various representatives of the diplomatic 
body—one especially to whose address we must look back 
with peculiar interest at this time—I mean the well-known 
and eminent representative of the United States, Gen. 
Schenck. In the speech which that distinguished gentle- 
man then delivered, with an eloquence which he shares in 
no small degree with his countrymen, who are as largely 
possessed of the gift of oratory, 1f not more largely, than 
any nation of Europe—in that speech he congratulated his 
own country and he congratulated us on the conclusion of 
the Treaty of Washington; and I, for my part, had the 
agreeable duty of echoing, in the name of my country, the 
sentiments of satisfaction and of good will to which he gave 
utterance on that occasion. It is impossible, my Lord Mayor, 
not to advert in mind to that which has since occurred. 
Over the sky which was then so calm and bright there came, 
six months ago, a cloud, and thut cloud did at one time appear 
as if it were charged with elements not only of difficulty but 
even of danger. I rejoice and am thankful to be aware that 
at the moment when | now speak it has passed away from the 
horizon, and that all the pleasant recollections and all the 
bright hopes which were associated with the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Washington have revived in their full vigor and 
integrity. We have now to watch at Geneva not the painful 
and anxious phases of a diplomatic controversy, but the peace- 
ful—I might almost say plodding—progress of something more 
like a civil suit between parties equ uly desirous to submit 
their particular wills and views to the higher authority of 
public law, impartially administered for their own good and 
the good of humanity.” 

The Queen, it is stated, has bestowed Bigshot Park, Surrey, 
upon Prince Arthur, as a country seat, and it is expected that 
his Royal Highness will occupy his vew residence in May 
next. 

All readers of Mr. Arthur Helps’s books will be pleased to 
learn that the distinction of a Knight Commander of the Civil 
Division of the Bath has been conferred upon bim. 

Lord Napier of Merchistoun was on Tuesday, the 16th ult. 

gazetted a peer of the United Kingdom by the title of Baron 
Ettrick, of Ettrick, in the county of Selkirk. His lordship 
arrived at his seat, Thirlstane Castle, Selkirkshire, in the 
afternoon of that day. ‘The people of the district made a great 
dexionstration in honor of his lordship, and congratulatory 
addresses were presented to bim. 
It is reported that Mr. Gladstone has arranged to pay his 
visit to Ireland early in October. He will be accompanied by 
Mr. John Bright and Lord Spencer, and will address meetings 
in Dublin, Belfast, Londonderry, and probably in Cork, Mr. 
Bright, if he feels equal to the task, will speak at one or two 
of these places. 
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In the Court of Session, Edinburgh, an action has been 
raised by the Earl of Mar against the Earl of Kellie for the 
recovery of the entailed estates of Mar at Alloa. 

The eldest son of Sir R. Baggallay, Q.C., M.P., dropped 
down dead on the 12th ult. He was at a party at Mr. Arthur 
Kekewich’s, in Regent’s Park, after the Eton and Harrow 
cricket match, and at a moment’s notice leaned on the table 
and died. 

The members of the various Constitutional Association® 
forming the Metropolitan Conservative Alliance held a rural 
fete and dinner lately in the grounds of Hatfield House, by 
permission of the Marquis of Salisbury. Dinner was served 
in the riding-school, which had been specially decorated for 


A preliminary meeting was held on the 16th ult. at the 
rooms of the Century Club, for the purpose of forming an 
association having for its object the redistribution of parlia- 
mentary seats, Communications were received from various 
Liberal associations, and from Mr. G. Dixon, M.P., Mr. 
Auberon Herbert M.P., Sir H. Hoare, M.P., Mr. Peter Taylor, 
M.P., Mr. Henry B. Samuelson, M.P., Mr. T. Hughes, M.P , 
Sir J. Bowring, Sir W. Clayton, Bart., Sir F. Lycett, Mr. 
Thorold Rogers, etc., in favor of the formation of the pro- 
posed association. It was resolved that an association for the 
purpose named should be formed, and that it should be called 
the ‘* Electoral Reform Association.”” It was also resolved to 
convene a conference in London, not later than the first week 
in November. 

On the 18th ult., at a special meeting of the Court of Com- 
mon Council, the formal presentation of the freedom of the 
City to the Baroness Burdett-Coutts took place. Her lady- 
ship is the first lady on whom this honor has been conferred. 

At the Derby assizes lately, Henry Shepherd, a sorter in the 
Travelling Post-office, brought an action against the Midland 
Railway Company for damages for personal injuries received 
in a railway collision between the Newcastle mail train and a 
luggage train, at Cudworth, on the 15th of February. He 
obtained a verdict for £800. At the Oxford assizes, Mr. John 
Taylor, an artistic decorator, living in the Edgware-road, Lon- 
don, obtained a verdict for £1,800 —— the Great Western 
Railway Company for compensation for injuries sustained, while 
travelling on their line on the 12th of August last. 

At the Rochester county court the other day, a ‘barmaid 
claimed £8 &s. from the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
as compensation for loss sustained. She had come by the 
defendants’ line to Chatbam in February last, but her box, 
containing wearing apparel and other articles, did not reach 
her until April, and then the lock was broken off it, and four- 
teen yards of silk, a gold chain, and other articles had been 
abstracted. Judgment was given for the plaintiff with full 
costs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hogen brought—an action against the South 
Eastern Railway Company, at the Lewes assizes recently, for 
compensation for injuries sustained by Mrs. Hogan through 
being pushed off the platform of the Hastings station on 
Whitsun Monday by a crowd. The grounds of action laid 
against the company were the absence ot barriers, porters, or 
adequate precautions against the crowd. Mr. Baron Martin, 
after hearing the evidence, said he was of opinion that there 
was no case to go to the jury. Even if there was any negli- 
gence, there was contributory negligence on the part of the 
plaintiff. If persons went to such places upon such occasions 
they wust take the risk of it. He did not like to encourage 
new-fangled actions against railway companies. ‘The plaintiffs 
were nonsuited. 

At the Chelmsford assizes lately, a prisoner who pleaded 
** Guilty” to a charge of breaking into a church to steal, de- 
livered to the judge, Mr. Baron Martin, a brief written address, 
which commenced with this appeal :—**‘My Lord,—I have 
heen over eighteen weeks a prisoner waiting for my trial. If 
it impresses your kind judgment in my favor I shall be ever 
thankful, and { will bring you as fine a bird for a present as 
ever was brought from India next voyage.” ‘he reading of 
this excited, of course, much merriment. The learned judge 
sentenced the prisoner to tkree months’ imprisonment, 
observing, “* But, mind, you must not bring me that bird.” 

A collier employed at the West Riding and Silkstone col- 
lieries, Altofts, has. been sent to prison for two months for 
having violated the rules and endangered the lives of the four 
hundred workmen in the pits. He had used a naked light 
when ordered only to work with a safety lamp, and had also 
left a sheet up after he bad passed. 

Mr. John Simpson, a gentleman seventy years of age, who 
was formerly manager of the Penrith Branch of the Bank of 
Whitehaven, was killed on the 12th ult., while walking along 
the line on the Cockermouth, Keswick, and Penrith Railway. 
A mineral train came rapidly round a curve, and before Mr. 
Simpson could get off the line he was knocked down, and so 
severely hurt that he died in the course of the afternoon. 

Owing to the numerous fatal bathing accidents that have 
occurred recently on the Thames, a swimming club has been 
formed at Rich d. A prof of swimming has been en- 
gaged, and a life-boat, which has been purchesed by subscrip- 
tion, will be kept for the use of bathers. The vicar of Rich- 
mond and other influential inhabitants have signified their in- 
tention of supporting the club. In the skating season it is 
intended to have the life-boat placed on the Penn Ponds in 
Richmond Park. 

The colony of Victoria having had a bust of the Duke of 
Edinburgh executed for the city of Melbourne, the Queen has 
inspected this work, which Mr. Summers was commissioned 
to execute. 

The Maharajah Dhuleep Singh has given his tenants the 
right to kill rabbits on the land in their occupation at any 
time during the year. ‘Tre liberty to course or snare hares is 
confined to December, January, and February, and the Maha- 
rajab will offer a silver cup to be competed for by his tenants 
during the coursing season. 





competition were that the cup should be won twice in succes- 
sion, the cup thus becoming the property of the winner— 
the tournaments to be biennial. In 1870 Mr. Wisker was 
victor. This year he and Mr. De Vere tied, and in the final 
game the result was in favor of Mr. Wisker, who, having thus 
gained the cup twice, retains it with the chess championship 
of the country. 


Mr. Chaffers is said to have instituted an action for libel 
against Mr. Benson, the magistrate of the Southwark police- 
court, for the expressions employed by him in his comments 
on the termination of the ‘T'wiss case. 


The Scotch papers report an important discovery in Caith- 
ness-skire. It is stated that on the estate of Sir R. C. Sinclair 
lead has been found. All the veins are said to be more or 
less filled with quartz. 

A gunner in the Royal Artillery, named Jordan, was tried 
at the Lewes assizes lately for the wilful murder of a little 
boy named John Temple, three years of age. ‘The deceased 
was the son of a bombardier, who was stationed at a fort near 
Littlehampton, and the prisoner cut the child’s throat on the 
5th of May last without apparent cause or provocation, The 
defence set up for the prisoner was that he was insane at the 
time the act was committed, and witnesses were called whose 
evidence went to show that the prisoner's wife, to whom he 
was very much attached, had left him about two years pre- 
viously, and that this seemed to prey very heavily upon him. 
It was shown that he was unable to sleep, and that his health 
was altogether deranged. ‘The jury returned a verdict of not 
guilty, on the ground of insanity, and the prisoner was ordered 
to be detained dariug her Majesty's pleasure. 

At Marlborough-street lately, Mr. John Hamilton, a medi- 
cal practitioner of Oxford-street, was summoned by Mr. Dea- 
kin, house surgeon of the Lock Hospital, for using the title of 
** doctor,” thereby implying that he was registered under the 
Medical Act. The complainant did not appear, and the de- 
fendant’s solicitor asked to have the summons dismissed, inas- 
much as the question whether the defendant was entitled to 
use the title of doctor was in process of being brought before 
a higher tribunal for decision. A short time ago the de- 
fendant was convicted and fined by Mr. Knox, and against 
that conviction an appeal had been lodged, as the point had 
already been decided in the defendant's favor, he having been 
summoned before the Liverpool magistrates. The summons 
had been dismissed by them, the case had been taken to the 
Queen's Bench, and the Judges decided that the decision of 
the magistrates was correct. Since the late conviction the de- 
fendant had done all in his power to comply with proper re- 
quirements ; he had altered the description of bimself in his 
work, and had also made alterations in what was placed on 
his window and door. The defendant had a diploma from the 
Metropolitan Medical Body of New York, sanctioned by an 
Act of Congress. Mr. Mansfield thought that it was hardly 
proper to take out fresh summonses while proceedings were 
pending in a bigher court, and dismissed the summons. 
Shortly afterwards Mr, Chandler, M.R.C.S., of Berners-street, 
entered the court and applied for another summons against 
Dr. Hamilton, on the plea that Mr. Deakin was in the coun- 
try on important business, and that as the defendant still 
continued to use the title of ‘‘ doctor” as if duly registered, 


IRELAND. 

The Earl of Granard, Lord Lieutenant of Leitrim, being 

asked to preside at a meeting in Dublin for the purpose of 
censuring Mr. Justice Keogh’s judgment, replied that he had 
decided not to take any part in public meetings on the ques- 
tion, but fully entered into the objects of the meeting ‘* to 
protest against the scurrilous invective and the insulting 
accusations embodied in the judgment.” The matter was 
brought before the House of Lords, and although the Govern- 
ment refrained from expressing any opinion till they had con- 
sidered the matter, Lord Granard was severely censured by 
the Marquis of Salisbury for using such language. Lord 
ranard wrote to the Irish Viceroy that he was willing to re- 
sign if the Government thought it desirable. The reply was 
that the Government might dismiss, but did not think it its 
duty to advise. The hint was sufficient for his Lordship, who 
resigned his Lord Lieutenancy. 
At the Omagh assizes lately, Thomas Hartley Montgomery, 
afub-inspector of police, was charged with the murder of Mr. 
William Glass, cashier, Northern Bank, Newtown-Stewart, 
about a year ago. The court-house was thronged, one half 
of those present being ladies. Mr. Macdonogh applied on 
the prisoner's behalf for a postponement of the trial on the 
ground of excitement in the county, the hanging of a black 
flag from a shop in Newtown-Stewart on the anniversary of 
the murder, and the appearance of an article ina Belfast news- 
paper. The Solicitor-General, for the Crown, opposed the 
application, and stated that care had been taken to secure an 
unbiassed jury panel. Mr. Justice Lawson refused the ap- 
plication for the postp t, adding that he was satisfied 
trom the character of that great county that nowhere coulda 
fairer trial bs had. In any case much time had been let pass, 
and no application had been made to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. ‘The trial was then proceeded with. The Solicitor- 
General stated the case for the prosecution, and several wit- 
nesses were called. 


There seems everywhere to have been an absence this year 
of those riotous proceedings which have in former years 
attended the Orange celebrations of the 12th of July. In 
Derry, where the rioting is usually the worst, everything 
passed off quietly. In Scotland, however, at Wishaw, there 
was a serious riot between a number of Orangemen and 
Catholics, and several persons were injured. After the riota 
leading member of the Orange party was attacked in a back 
street, and eo brutally kicked and ill-treated that he died in 
about an hour. Three men, who are known as Ribbonmen, 
have been arrested on a charge of having been concerned in 
the outrage. : 
Mr. Justice Keogh still continues to occupy a large share of 
public attention in Ireland. At the opening of the Fermanagh 
Assizes on Saturday the 13th ult. his lordship was presented 
with an address from the grand jury expressive of their high 
sense of his independent character, their confidence in the 
soundness of the Galway judgment, and their indignation at 
the insults to which he bas been subjected. Judge Keogh, in 
returning thanks, said he simply did his duty in delivering the 
Galway judgment. While he did not feel at liberty to accept 
praise fur having done his duty, he valued the address as an 
expression of the intelligence and independence of the country 








and absolutely set the late d at defi , he had ren- 
dered himself liable to a fine of £20 under the 40th section of 
the Medical Act. Mr, Mausfield declined to grant the sum- 
mons. He said it hed been ruled by the judges that a man 
had a right to use on English soil a title acquired in another 
country. He considered that a person might call himself a 
doctor just as he might call himself a captain if he pleased. 

Dr. Diplock held an inquest at Ealing on Monday, the 15th 
ult., upon the body of Captain George Charles Selwyn Durant, 
late of the 12th Lancers. The deceased had been ill for 
several weeks, and during a portion of the time bad suffered 
from fits. In consequence of these he was ordered to be 
watched, but on the 28th June be locked himself up in his 
bedroom, and before the attendants could force the door open 
he jumped out of ‘the window, fell through the conservatory 
and a glass door, and rolled over into the area of the next 
house. He sufliciently- recovered the next day to say that he 
thought when he jumped through the window he was at Rams 
gate in a bathing machine and that he was jumping into the 
water. On Monday symptoms of lock-jaw set in, followed by 
general tetanic convulsions, in a fit of which he died. 

The International Prison Congress held its final sittiyg on 
the 13th ult. Sir John Pakington presided. Mr. Hastings, 
the chairman of the executive committee, read a report of the 
proceedings, in which they expressed an opinion that the 
moral regeneration of the prisoner should be the primary aim 
of prison discipline, that a progressive classification of prisoners 
should be adopted in all prisons, and that in the treatment of 
criminals all disciplinary punishments that inflict unnecessary 
pain or humiliation should be abolished. Work, education, 
and religion were the three great forces on which prison 
administrators should rely. 

A general meeting of the National Society for Woman's 
Suffrage was held on the 15th ult. at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel, Mr. Jacob Bright, M.P., in the chair. The first report 
of the Executive Committee stated that the committee had 
reason to believe that by the formation of the society a real 
and lasting impulse had been given to the cause of women’s 
suffrage. Mr. Bright also congratulated the association upon 
the progress the question had made in the five years which’ 
had elapsed since Mr. J. S. Mill brought forward the subject 
in the House of Commons. Women now bad votes in school! 
board and municipal elections, and seats on school boards, and) 
150 members of Parliament were ready to vote ‘ Aye” on the 
subject of women having the vote in the election of members 
of Parliament. Mr. Bright said the time was row favorable 
for pressing on the question, for the Conservatives had no line 
of action, and the Liberals were uneasy at the future aspect o 
affairs, having worked out the chief of their pet questions. 

The Lord Provost of Edinburgh, attended by bailies and 
town councilmen, waited upon Mr. Lowe and Mr. Baxter on 











The race for the Wingfield Sculls, the symbol of amateur 
championship of the Thames, took place on the 12th ult., 
from Putney toMortlake. Mr. Faweus, of the Tynemouth Boat 
Club, the winner of last year, was the holder, and the ouly 
challenger was Mr. C. C, Knollys, of Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford. ‘The rece was started half an hour before high water, 
and was a very hollow one. Mr. Knollys, from the Middle- 
sex station, came away with the lead, was a length and a half 
ahead at the bont-honses, four at the Point, two at Hammer. 
smith, and finally won by nearly four hundred yards, his op- 
ponent gaining a trifle in the rough water in Corney Reach. 

The contest for the possession of the challenge cup pre. 
sented for competition for British-born players by the British 
Chess Association terminated on Tuesday, the 16th ult. This 
cup has been the object of obstinate battles between the lead- 
ug English players for the last six years. The terms of 


the 15th ull. to confer with him respecting the propasal of the 
Government to reduce the Edinburgh post-office to a provincial 
post-office. Mr. Miller, M.P., and Mr. M’Laren accompanied 


the deputation, Mr. Baxter pointed out that a desire for the| 


and as ‘‘a well-timed protest against the attempted intimida- 
tion of the bench,” an attempt which had not influenced, and 
never should influence, him. ‘I hold my office,” he said, 
** from my Sovereign, and to her alone I acknowledge allegiance 
and responsibility. 1 refuse to bow my intelligence or to sub- 
mit my judicial conduct to the decision of any power.” 
Subsequently he dined with the grand jury, and later, as he 
was going to Lord Cole’s house, near Enniskillen, his effigy 
was burned. On the following Tuesday his lordship received 
an address of sympathy from the grand jury of Tyrone, and, 
in reply, said that he should not stoop to explain or justify his 
conduct, and that he would never surrender the trust confided 
to him by his Sovereign, to whom alone he owed allegiance, to 
“the dictates and menaces, secret or open, of any person, 
body, or power claiming to have authority or jurisdiction 
within this realm.” On Sunday Captain Keogh, who had 
accompanied his brother round the circuit, and who was spend- 
ing the day with Mr. Hamilton Jones, of Belcoe, attended 
twelve o’clock mass at Termon Chapel. The officiating priest, 
in addressing the congregation, referred to the presence in the 
neighborhood of Mr. Justice Keogh, and made some observa- 
tious apparently not pleasing to Captain Keogh, for the latter 
at once rose and left the building. He was recognized by the 
congregation, who followed with hootings and menaces. Their 
intentions were so demonstrative and threatening that Captain 
Keogh had to be escorted to Mr. Jones’s residence by the 
police. The -burning of the judge in effigy continues to be a 
favorite amusement of a certain section of the population, and 
at Belfast a man has been fined 20s. for looking on and 
encouraging one of these demonstrations. 





THE CONTINENT. 


The Jesuits are already leaving Prussia in great numbers. 
Some of them intend to settle in Prague, where they have 
purchased an old convent. 

Marshal Bazaine’s trial will not take place before the ist of 
October. There will be upward of two hundred witnesses, 
and already 3,000 documents have been deposited with Mac- 
shal Baraguay,d Hilliers. 

Thanksgiving services for the great success of the new loar 
were held in all the French churches on Sunday last. M. 
Grevy, the President of the National Assembly, announced 2 
recess of that body until the 11th of November. 

King Amadeus has arrived at San Sebastian, in the province 
of Guipyscoa. He met with a warm reception from the in- 
habitants of the town, who manifest great enthusiasm over his 
presence. He was also visited by the Prefect of the adjoining 
French Department of Bassis Pyrenees, who delivered a letter 
from President Thiers to the King, congratulating him upca 
his recent escape from death. 

The Jmparcial (newspaper) of Madrid, in an article detailing 
the operations of the Spanish troops in Cuba since the begin 
ning of the insurrection in that island, says that 13,600 insur- 








| gents have been killed, 70,000 have given in their submission 





change was expressed in a memorial from Glasgow and from to the Spanish authority, and 10,000 horses, 5,000 arms, and 
| the west counties, they not desiring to be under the control of | 3.000 swords have been captured. 

Edinburgh, and it would have been very difficult for the Replying to an address presented to him a short time ago 
Government to act in the matter without making the pA by some old Papal officials, the Pope said: ‘‘ You see what 
Several members of the deputationjcontended that the pos’- | takes place in these days. They say that there are certain 
office should be in Edinburgh because that was the metropol - | guarantees that there is liberty for all to vote in the admivis- 
tan city of Scotland. The Chancellor of the Exchequer can-| | trative elections. I see, however, that this liberty comes to 
didly allowed that he knew very little about the question, but nothing. A Minister publishes a circular which frightens 
said that he could bold out no hopes that he shoull be guided | everybody. There are tumults in the streets. The guaran- 
|in his decision by the sentiment so strongly put of Edinburgh | tees and the liberty do not exist. Let everybody, however, 
being entitled, therefore, to be supreme. The Post Office had | do his, best; let everybody follow the advice of authoritative 
to be managed so as to give the greatest publio ood, and this, rsons, and if we do not succeed, it will be a proof of the 
and not sentiment, would be the first consideiation, ypocrisy of the guarantees of liberty.” 
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THE ALBION. 
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—have to pay twenty-five to thirty cents, and 
NEW YORK BANKERS in exceptional cases two or three > more ; 
but there are cheaper kinds which range from 
twenty cents down to fourteen, and even | 
lower. When we consi@er that good to prime 
Cattle on hoof realize twelve to fourteen 
cents per pound, and that a consi@erable per 
centage of a bullock is waste, the shop 
butchers are not so amenable to the charge 
of extortion as is commonly supposed. 


It seems certain that the manufacturing 
interests of the United States are now enter- 
ing upon an era of great prosperity owing to 
the great rise in prices in Great Britain, 
especially in coal, iron and labor. Every- 
s thing goes to show that the demand for 

JAY COOKE « COo., a will be good for ane oe to 
come, an rices remunerative. is, in 
20 Wait Grazer, & 41 Lomnanp Grazer, Lowpon. | Konnection with less competition from abroad, 
must necessarily impart new life and vigor 
into raanufactuing. In the matter of coal, 
we have a decided advantage over our ancient 
British rivals. The area of the coal fields of 
the British Isles being expressed by the figure 
54, that of Europe is 90, of the United States 
2,000. Pennsylvania alone has 316 billion 
tons of coal against 190 billion in all the 
British Isles, against 59 billion in France, and 
36 billion in Belgium, or over thirty thousand 
million tons more than they all combined — 
Shipping List. 


The Treasury Department has issued a 
circular relative to the shipment and discharge 
of seaman engaged in merchant ships belong- 
WETIERBEE & WATSON, |ing to the United States. The act of Con- 

gress has taken eftect. The business of ship- 

12 WALL STREET. ping commissioner will be conducted by the 

Collector or Deputy Collector of Customs at 

any port or place at which no shipping com- 

missioner has been appointed by a Circuit 

Court of the United States ; and in respect to 

____ | such business the Custom-House at such port 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN « Co.,|" place shall be deemed a shipping office. 


It is instructive to note how steam is 
8 RAGES CEREe. everywhere revolutionizing commerce. The 
old and slow methods of transporting mer- 
chandise and passengers are rapidly being 
superseded by steam, both on landand water. 
Time, or its economy, is conceded to be 
money, the world over. _We see manifold 
evidences of this all over the civilised 
globe. We find a notable instance in a late 
review of the trade of Montevideo: Twelve 
years ago, one steamer a month brought to 
that port mails, passengers, and cargo from 
Europe; whereas there are now twenty 
steamships, belonging to ten different com- 
panies, a month, all of them vessels of con- 
siderable capacity, bringing cargo and pas- 
sengers to the River Plate ports, and more 
especially to Montevideo, at which port the 
twelve monthly steamers of the English and 
French Pacific Steam Navigation companies 
touch between Rio and the Straits of Ma- 





KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
12 WALL STREET. 





VERMILYE & CoO., 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 








MARX & CO., 
14 WALL ST. 





BARTON & ALLEN, 
40 BROAD STREET. 








HENRY CLEWS « CO., 
92 WALL STREET. 





WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
18 WALL STREET. 





MORTON, BLISS & CoO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 





JOHN BLOODGOOD « Co., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 








WILLARD, MARTIN & 
BACH, 
11 BROAD STREET. 











CHICACO BANKERS. 


A. Cc. & OO. F. BADGER. 











CHARLESTON BANKERS. 


A. C. KAUFFMAN. 











FINANCE AND TRADE. 


Watt Street, Tavrepay P, M., Aug. 8, 1872% 


There is nothing of interest to report on 
the transactions infthe Street for the past 
week. Speculation remains quiescent, and 
will so continue until the return of some of | cejjan, 
the larger operators from their summer |° ‘ : . 
haunts. Money is easy at 3 and 4 per cent.,| It is a favorite theory with many that the 
and discounts are dull at 7 and 8 per cent. for | Surest means of reviving the shipping inter- 
prime paper. Gold is steady at 11534, while | est of the country, and restoring it to its 
foreign exchange is unsettled at 10824 and 7% former flourishing condition, is to allow the 
for 60 days, and 1097g for short sight bankers | purchase of ships where they can be bought 
sterling. Prime 60 days bills have been sold |the cheapest, and then to admit them to 
even at a lower rate. Governments are a| American registry. That this plan would 
little “ off,” and stocks are dull. increase the number of vessels bearing the 


The following are the latest stock quota- American flag, and perhaps enable us to 


Gunes compete more successfully than now for the 
ame profits of the carrying trade, may be 
pon , on i a, 8 | admitted, without affecting the main question 
erican GOld........... - : ‘a — j hi j > 
Del. Lack. & Western... 104K@ — ~*6 105 |i W hich the American people are or should 






ae es 8%@ — 8x@ — ’| be interested. We already have an American 
Erie preferred ......... 2x@ — — @— |commerce, American ship-builders and ship- 
| a creeere dT @ — = 4 — |owners. What is wanted is some means to 

ke Shore:...2.0....... 1%@ — gs¢9 — | enable cur merchants, ship-owners and ship- 
Michigan Central........ — @— 117%@ — | builders to extend and enlarge their sphere 
- ¥- wy and H..... bia | ai j — |of action, and to compete, with their own 
iin "KO — ~ |vessels, with other maritime nations. Until 
Northwestern pref — @— — |this can be done with some prospect of suc- 
Ohio and Mississip 444@ — — |cess, thereis grave reason to doubt whether 
—— paoets ~~ Ps ~ Jour condition is likely to be much improved. 
Rock Island. SC 11k@ — — |Something more is wanted than an increased 
Reading... ............. — @— — @— |number of ships; and that something is a 
sy _- AER peveenes = po 4 — | fair share of the profits of the carrying trade 
Union Pacific............ 37%@ — »%@ — |Of the world, and of the passage money of 
Wabash and W.......... — @ — 4@ — the hundreds of thousands of European emi- 
pew by seeseees bas § = one — |grants who are annually landing upon our 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... — @ — —“@— |shores. What is most to be desired is to 
% tie veene Piedecrweece = e = ro 3 — |have our American commerce represent a 

els, Pargo........ «++. —_ _ “A —_ 


largely increased American-builé merchant 
We call the attention of investors to the | ™#rine, which would thus represent a cor- 
First Mortgage 7 per cent. Sinking Fund responding increase in our domestic indus- 
Gold Bonds of the Indiana and Illinois |tties of ship-building, engine-building, and 
Central Railway Company, which are now | the other pursuits which are allied to com- 
being placed on the market by their financial mercial prosperity; and if the signs of the 
agents, Messrs. Walker, Andrews and Co. | time be not wonderfully illusive, the day is 
The line possesses every guarantee of success, |20t very remote when this desire will be 
and as these bonds are issued at 90 with | gratified —Shipping List. 
vay ne pr en a Ray lhe. on bem a6 8 The rise in prices in Europe is said by our 
2 contemporaries on the other side of the 
The London Times of Jaly 27th says:| Atlantic, to have been sufficient to offset any 
“The Stock Exchange Committee have | advance in labor, or the abridgement of the 
ordered the Northern Pacific Railroad First | hours of labor, all of which goes to show 
Mortgage Gold Bonds to be quoted in the | that there is an inevitable reaction whenever 
official lists.” natural laws are violated. Tens are some 
: - | who seem to think that it is only necessary 
fe ek at ele to make a law that eight hours shall consti- 
quently made the subject of bitter complaint tuts a day’s labor, instead of ten, and the 
by consumers, but not always with justice; a| Workingmen will be relieved to that extent, 
moment's reflection suffices toshow ihat when | Without any other effect upon the gg es 
only a small portion of the carecase is de- uch ee will be fouad to close y 
manded, that part must be sold for enough 10 a nag that made by the Hibernian, who 
Pay a profit on the whole. Beef Cattle are trie ol engthen his coverlid at one end with 
now realizing about two cents per pound SH !PS cul from the other. 
more than they were a year ago, and yet the! The extraordinary srecess of the French 
butchers claim to be selling their Beef as loan lately negotiated is explained by the 
cheap now as then. Those who buy choice liberality of the terms to investors. The rate 
cuts—and these buyersare the most numerous of issue was fixed at 84 francs 60 centimes 











structed by December, 


the investor who wished to own but a single 





percent. and of interest at five percent. Thus|General Quotations of Stocks & Bonds 


Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 





rente of 100 francs would pay but 8444 francs, 








and receive five francs annual interest. The 
first instalment of 1414 francs is to be called 
for almost immediately, and the remaining 
seventy francs in twenty monthly instal- 
ments, beginning in September. The French 
loan is thus made a sort of national savings 
bank, where even the most humble peasant, 
he whose savings amount to less than one 
dollar a month, may deposit that litle at in- 
terest. 


much as it comes to, if we are to place im- 
plicit reliance on late statistics put forth by 
the President of the Melbourne Chamber of 
Commerce who says that “ mining has not 
paid, and that every ounce of gold, which 
realizes, say £4 4s.,c%st much more in pro- 
duction.” In substantiation, he said the gold 
produce of 1871 was £5,423,687; there were 
58,279 miners, giving them £93 1s. 3d. each 
per annum, whereas current wages would 
yield £117. The reply is that the address 
does not cover the fact that much of this cost 
is preliminary, and that returns will be con- 
tinuously gained with no further outlay; 
that much is now productive, and the com- 
panies paid £750,000 sterling in dividends, 
irrespective of what was gained by private 
mine owners and miners. Further than this 
the increased deposits at the banks cannot be 
attributed to any cause but profit from gold 
mining; nor can any estimate be made of 
the loss should gold be wholly extinguished, 
and the annual export of- five and a half 
millions of that be destroyed. 


Corton Prospects.—The area of land de- 
voted to Cotton in the South this year is 
considerably larger than last, and the indica- 
tions would seem to point to a material in- 
crease in the crop. It is true that reports 
have been received lately, from various sec- 
tions, detailing the ravages of insects, damage 
from excessive moisture, etc., but the fact 
that prices have declined some six cents in 
the last four or five weeks, is to be regarded 
as evidence that these gloomy accounts are 
not to be implicitly trusted. The truth ap- 
pears to be that, with Cotton production has 
grown up a system of gathering information 
of the growing crop, and of statistics of the 
movement and consumption of the staple, 
which is both elaborate and reliable. Factors, 
shippers and others keep such a minute and 
faithful record, not only of the growing 
crop, but of the bales which pass into,| 
market, that the situation cannot easily be 
misrepresented. Notwithstanding the nu- 


Gold Mining in Austrailia costs quite as |U 
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U. 8. 5s, 10-408, coup.... ...... ee 11334 


State Bonds. 
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merous drawbacks, as a late Spring, excessive 
rains in some sections, and damage from in- 
sects, leading dealers here are of opinion 
that, in the absence of some serious casualty 
during the remainder of the season, sufficient 
Cotton will be grown to make five millions of 
bales, and that, with a favorable picking sea- 
son, a crop of four millions is quite probable. 
Whatever may be the actual result, an im- 
pression seems to prevail that comparatively 
good prices will be likely to continue, since 
stocks are everywhere light; new markets 
for Cotton goods in India, China, Japan and 
elsewhere, are constantly being opened, 
while the general consumption in the old 


angmentation of population. Moreover, the 
fall in the price of the staple from the war 
standard, has wrought exceedingly repressive 
influences upon the Cotton-planting interest 
in India and Egypt, where the production has 
undergone a marked diminution in the last 
six or seven years. It is impossible not to 
draw from these considerations the corollary 
that Cotton production in the United States 
is not in danger from foreign competition, 
and, more than that, is returning rapidly to 
its old position of supremacy in the world’s 
commerce. It is plain, we think, that Cotton 
must continue to hold a good price, and that 
we shal! be able to sell at remunerative quo- 
tations all the Cotton Crop that we shall be 
able to grow. A Cotton crop this year of 
4,000,000 bales, with the continuation of gocd 
prices, would be a great boon, since it would 
go very far towards forcing into our hands 


thing like an equalization of our foreign Ex- 
change.—Shipping List. 


The business men of San Francisco appear 
to be alarmed because of the rapid filling in 
with mud by tidal deposits along the city 
front, in the eddies made by the angular form 
of the bulkhead. A series’of soundings have 
just been made, from which it appears that 
the depth along the harbor front bas been 
reduced in some places to a most alarming 
extent, there being only a few feet of water 
where, not long ago, the largest ships were 
loaded and discharged. The State of Califor- 
nia bas jurisdiction in the matter, and the 
necessary action, which involves only slight 
expenditure, will undoubtedly be soon taken. 


The drainage tunnel othe Detroit tunnel, 
five feet in diameter, is now advanced 
from the shaft a distance of 900 feet. The 
material through which excavations have 
been made so far is blue clay mixed with a 
little sand. Numerous springs are encoun- 
tered, some of sulphur water; but no ob- 
stacle to the constructiun is apparent, though 
the work will probably be more disagreeable 
than in the Chicago lake tunnel. It is in- 
tended to have this drainage tunnel con- 





markets is kept up by the very force of the Ha 


the great advantages to be derived from some- | E 
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Tiiinois Canal Bonds, *70. ee ond 
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Dubnque & Sioux City Ist mort..... 92 epthte 
Erie 1st mort. extend. .............-. et 
© iet mort. end................--. 
Galena & Chic. ext. ..........-..... 100 ; 
do MIEN cnenines <onwe ee 103 
Great Western 1st mort., °88......... WK 99 
° 2d mort., 93.......... 9 o1 
Hann. & St. Jos. Ist mort. Land Gr..) |... Bae 
Hann. & St. Joseph convert --| 983g 
Harlem ist mort. 7....... # Bisex 
do istmort. and Sinki ; =e 
Hudeon River 7% 2d mort. '65........ 104 ida 
Tilinois Central % °75..... . ....-...) 108 108 
Lack. Oe ae ee ad 
Michigan Central 8s, 1882... ... re 428 
Mich. South. & N. 1. 7s Sink Fund...| 192 20356 
do ) mort..... 96 | 100 
Morris & Essex 1st mort........... 107 ; 
2d mort. . veees} 101% 
New Jersey Central’ 2d mort. | 102 
do new.... 10736 | 108 
New York Central 6s, 83. ‘ es 0 
do 6s, Sub'n..... F an 
do ee ae ; : 
New York & New Haven 6s......... ¥ 99 
Ohio & Miss. 1st mort a wt 98 
o consol..... Wig 96% 
OI osc: santaete eanehosexncene 18 119 
Pittsb. Ft. W. & Chic. 1st mort... ... 10536 106 
oO do 2d mort.. ...| 101% 104 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar| og 99 
ac. K. B. guar. by Missouri. wheal << . 
Feet & Tol. Ist mort. “90... 91 
TE eee ee , 
St. Louis & Tron Mountain... | 9a “ 








Toledo & Wab. cons. conv.. 5 93% 
do ist mort. ext . 7 ¢ 


Tol., Peor. & Wars. let mort. E. Div! 914 ene 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds, ts ie 49% “O04 
do Land Grants, 7s...... 817% os 
do Income, 10s8......... a7 R72 
Alt. & Terre Haute... 00.02... Bi) . 
do le 42 
Boston, Hartford & Erie........... i% “. 
Chicago & Alton........ ee Ne 1"9 
° Sy eae ast ’ 
Chicago & N. Western. 743; i 
° WOOTOE, ..06.0 200000. nae 1% 
Chicago & Rock Island............. 1115 14 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 130° 132 
Clevel. Col., Ind. & Cincin...-.. "3 "339 
Cleteland & Pittsburg... . 


Saree a 
Col. Chic. & Indiana Central.......:| 2 of a% 













251 « 

Del. Lack. & Western... ‘oa | 208 
Dubuque & Sioux City.............. 60 ’ 
MIG. . cece ccnsccscccccsoves cessecece 494 07, 
do IE is sc0ess d00. seuss od 4% 
Hannibal & St. Joseph a9 434 
do preferre’ By 58% 
ee ; 192 
ao ___ preferred as 


Joliet & Chicago...... 
Ilinvis Central..... ...... sei 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. . 
Marietta & Vincin. Ist preferred... . 



























inne 26 
do 2d preferred 12 c. 
Michigan Central......... Sides | 1h 1'7 
Milwaukee & St. Paul... eonet Hits BT 
o preferred... eiice 78% 79 
Morris & Essex............... 92° ; 
New Haven & Hartford........ .... ts i64ig 
New Jerecy............s0-.seseeeeree] JAK 197 
N. Y. Central & Hudson Rive 98 ORY 
do S-rip Certificate...... . sia 
Coal Stocks, 
American Coal Co................. : 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Co... “0 “a2 
Delaware & Hudson Canal.......... ey 130° 
Pennsylvania Coal Co.............. | a2 | 19 
Spring Mountain Coal...............) 7. pee 
} 
Miscellaneous, 
Atlantic Mail........ 
Boston Water Power | 
Canton Co... 
Adams Expres ry .- 
Wells, Fargo Ex ma | She 
American Express. a “a 
LF, 
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THE ALBION 














INVESTMENT 
Securities. 


We are selling at par, and accrued interest, 
and after thorough irlvestigation recommend 
asa safe and'profitable investwent, the First 
Mortgage 7-30 Gold Bonds of the Northern 
Pacific Railroa’. At the present gold pre- 
mium they yield &} per cent. interest—over 
one-third more than U. 8. 5-20s. Their ele- 
ments of strength and sasety are the following : 

1. They are the standard obligation of a 
strong corporation, which represents in its 
Shareholders and Managers large capital and 
railroad experiencs, and is engaged in prose- 
cuting a business {enterprise whose great use 
fulness and solid success are not matters of 
doubt. 

2. They are a first mortgage on the Road, its 
Right of Way, Rolling Stock, Telegraph Line, 
Equipments, and Franchises. 

3. They are a first lien upon the Traffic or 
net Earnings of the Road. The Net Receipts 
of the first Trans-continental railroad, in the 
second year after completion, and mainly from 
Local Business, were equal to nine per cent, 
on the total estimated cost of the Northetn 
Pacific Road. 

4. They arc a First and Only mortgage on a 
Government Grant 6f Land, which consists of 
12,800 acres for each mile of Road through the 
States of Wi and Mi ta, and 25,600 
acres per mile through the Territories of Da- 
kota, Montana, Idaho, and Washington. In 
average fertility of soil, healthfulness and 

ildness of climate, diversity and extent of 
resources, the belt of country comprising this 
grant is such as to render the lands very val. 
uable, and insure their speedy sale and culti- 
vation. Sold at the average price realized by 
other land grant roads, the real estate endow- 
ment of the Northern Pacific Company will 
produce more than three times the issue of 
bonds per mile. 


The Company is now offering} 
for sale to settlers and colonies, 
Three Million Acres of its Lands 











in Minnesota, and a large area on|_ 


the Pacific Coast will soon be 
placed on the market. Many thou- 
sand acres have already been sold. 
The proceeds of land sales con- 
stitute a SINKING FUND for 
the retirement of the First Mort- 
gage Bonds, and the bonds are at 
all times convertible at 1.10 into 
the Company's lands at market 
priees. 


Jay Cooke & Co., 


New Y ork, Philadelphia & Washington. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 


RsTABLISUED.......... «- 
CAPITAL: 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold, 


Office of the United States Branch, 40 to 44 
Pine Street, New York. 
E. W, CROWELL, Resipent Manacer. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$13,234425. 
, LOCAL ComMITTEE. 


J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson. 


CHARLES M. FRY. 
No. 89 Wall Street. 


Bayern 


The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 





FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of J. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 
GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


HARE & LOCKWOOD, Mavacers, 


o. 88 Watt Srreet & 202 Broapway, New York. 





cT “SEPNGDENY CITY 


Railroad Company’s 
ist Mortgage Bonds 


are being absorbed by an increasing demand 
for them. 

Besides being the obligation of a wealthy 
corporation, composed of men of experience 
and high-toned commercial integrity, they are 
secured by a first mortgage on the road, rev- 
enues, land grant, franchise and equipments, 
combined in one mortgage, and are readily 
negotiable both jn the markets of this coun- 
try and Europe 

A liberal Gables fund provided in the 
mortgage deed must advance the price upon 
the closing of the loan. Principal and in- 
terest payable in GoLp. Interest at eight (8) 
per cent. perannum. Payable semi-annually, 
free of tax. Principal in thitty years. De- 
nominations, $1,000, $500 and $100, Coupons 
or Registered. 

Price 9744 and accrued interest in Currency, 
from Feb. 15, 1872. 

Maps, circulars, documents, and informa- 
tion furnished. 

Trustees—Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 

The diminished quantity of these Bonds 
for sale, and the increase demand absorbing 
them, warrant the belief that they will soon 
be sought for at an advance considerably 
above the present subscription price at which 
they can now be had through the principal 
banks and bankers throughout the country, 
and from the undersigned, who unhesitatingly 
recommend them. 

TANNER & CO., Bankers, 
No. 11 Wall Street, New York. 


MORTON, BLISS & Co., 


, cmevnan NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 


Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
CHEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES! 
On the Line of the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 








A LAND GRANT OF 
12,000,000 ACRES 

OF THE 

Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 

America. 

3,000,000 ACRES IN NEBRASKA, 

IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 

THE 





E. M. ARcutBaLp, a B.M. Consu1, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros, 


nm. ©. JAPPRAY. of. 3 8. Jatiray & Co. 

Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

Pavip SaLomon, No. 11 West *6th Street. 

J. Boorman Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


Co. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 


MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 

revent alteration. - 

The points are trod 
and penetrave the 
fibre of the paperand 
cannot be removed 
by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the wpward actiun of the 
lever of the machine. Price $20. 

J. G. MOODY, 


63 Trinity Building. P. O. Box wes, New York. 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 





THE GARDEN OF THE WEST, 
NOW FOR SALE! 





These lands are in the central portion of the United 
States, on the 4ist degree of North Latitude, the 
central line of the great Temperate Zone of the Ame- 
rican Continent, and for grain growing and stock 
raising unsurpassed by any in the U Tnited States, 

CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable terms giv en, 
and more convenient to market than can be found else 
where. 

FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 


TILE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


pymanis 
Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres. 


Free Passes to Purchasers of Land. 


Send for the new descriptive pamphlct, with new 
maps, published in English, German, Swedish and 
Danish, mailed free everywhere. dress, 


‘O. F. DAVIS, 


BANKING HOUSE OF 
WwooD & DAVIS, 


No. 31 Pine St.. New York, May 1, 1872 


We beg to inform our friends that we have 
this day formed a Copartuersbip for transact- 
ing the business of BANKERS and DEALERS 
in RAILROAD BONDS, under the name of 
WOOD & DAVIS. 


We will receive money on deposit, subject 
to draft at sight, allowing Interest according 
to the nature of the account. 


The purchase and sale of Railroad Bonds 
will be made a special feature of our business ; 
and we shall keep on hand a variety of choice 
Bonds of well-established Roads, with which 
to supply investors. 

Bonds of new Roads furnished at subscrip- 
tion prices, as offered on our market, without 
commission. 

Reports and Circulars sent, and informa- 
tion furnished about Railroad Bonds, &c., &c., 
without charge. 

As members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, we.are prepared to execute orders in 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, GOLD AND 
RAILROAD STOCKS. 


Our experience in Banking and knowledge 
of investment securities, we trust will entitle 
us to the confidence of capitalists, 


Cc. D. WOOD, 


Formerly of Vermilye & Co., 
* SAM’'L D. DAVIS. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO.,; BANKERS, 
8 WaLL Srreet, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, on the 
CoNSOLIDATED Bank, Lonpon, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
we on London aud Paris, 


WALKER, ANDREWS & cO., 
BANKERS, 


No. 14 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & CO., Paris. 


Travelers’ Credits. 
CIRCULAR NOTES AND STERLING EXCHANGE 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
Commercial roa. ' ape Credits and Franc Ex- 
change on PA 
Railway and wd Loans negotir'ed. 
and Bonds dealt -in on Commission. 
De — 





Stocks 
Interest on 


AGENCY OF THE 





ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


RAILWAY COMPANY’S 
First Mortgage 7 Per Cent. 
SINKING FUND 


COLD BONDS, 
FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX. 


An East and West Air Line of 
152 Miles, Indianapolis, Ind., 
to Dacatur, il. 


This road passes through a belt of the best settled 
and richest agricultural and mineral country of Indi- 
ana and Illinois, averaging thirty miles in width with 
no other East and West railway built or projected 
through it. It crossas, in Parke and Ve ermillion 
Counties, the rich 


BLOCK COAL FIELD 


of Indiana, which alone will supply an ample busi- 
ness. 
Thirty miles through eee Comte, Illinois, 
a completed, opened and paid 

Whole Western Division Monteruma to Decatur, 
eighty-five miles, to be finished in 1 Grading 
nearly done and materials (except iron) already pro- 
cured; bridge over Wabash ready for superstruc- 
ture. 
Eastern Dette, sixty-seven miles, partly graded, 
and to be finished in 1 1873. — 
$1,300,000 IN CASH ALREADY EXPENDED ON 
THE ROAD, AND $1,500,000 REMAINING TO BE 
CALLED FROM TWENTY SUBSCRIBERS, 
AMONG WHOM ARE W. H. GUION, SID- 
NEY DILLON, JAY COOKE 4 CO., 
CLARK, DODGE 4 CO., J. SELIG- 
MAN, VIBBARD, FOOTE & CO., AND 
PAUL 8S. FORBES, OF NEW YORK; 
BENJ. E. BATES, OF BOSTON; HENRY 
LEWIS, OF PHILADELPHIA, AND G. M. 
PULLMAN, OF CHICAGO. 

Besides its vehi of way the Company owns 32,000 
acres of land, chiefly in Indiana, of which 2,000 acres 
are the best B K COAL LANDS. 2 has also 
SUBSCRIPTIONS IN BON DS AND CASH from 
counties, towns and individuals of $700, oo 

he road connects at both — with the most 
important THROUGH RAILWAY LINES of the 
West, and being by many miles shorter than any 
other line, will _* ‘indispensable to them, while its 
— business alone will insure good dividends on its 


“ee $1,000 each, payable to Union Trust Com- 

ny. Trustee or bearer, July 1, 1901, in gold coin. 

‘oupons, also in gold, payable Jan. 1 and uly 1, in 
New York or at Union Bank of London, at fixed ex- 
change of £7 sterling. 

SINKING FUND of 236 per cent. a year on gross 
earnings to “1 invested by Trustee in Bonds at not 
exceeding pa 

For sale at 90 and accrued interest by the Financial 
agents of the Company 


WALKER, ANDREWS & cO., 
No. 14 Wall-st. 


~ BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ — 
Advertising Association, 


42 BROAD STREET, 
New York. 


Advertisers having business in our line, would con- 
sult their interest to get from us estimates before 
making contracts, as we possess the best of facilities 
for inserting advertisements throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 


ALEX. ROBT CHISOLM, Pres't. 


NATIONAL L STEAMSHIP 


FORTNIGHTLY TO orl LONDON DIRECT. 
From Piers 44 and 47 North River. 
STEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 

© NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 





Spain..... .. 4,850 tons. ENGLAND.......3, : or 
ri 5,150 “* Epin Sa 

HELVETIA...... ¢ wd 

“s PENNSYLVANIA. ea = 

ou CANADA,. 4,500 * 

3517 cs GREEcE........ 4,500 “* 

Rates of Passage. 
ted Liverpool or Queenstown : 

Cab coins Tihs iscsealalanasdieiolaiactadiia ebietil $75 and $65 od 


a from Liverp'l, + aay go $65 and $ 
»] or Queenstown and Re 





Bank of British North America, 
No. 48 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and d sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot 
Jand and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


business transacted. 
JOHN PATON, Agent. 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 
and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 


( Uncurrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 
Cor, Lanp WarRanTs, Excoanes, &c., &¢., Bought 
ind Sold. 

Orders for Investment Securities Caretully Exe 


cut 
t27 Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 
and remitted for promptly, 
CORRESPONDENTS of this honse, 


Ley! having their business attended to with th Baciity 








Land Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co.” 
Omaba, Neb. 


“Sew «Vouk CORngsroupexts: HENRY CLEWS 
CO. KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 


\ 


turn. = af we 
aid erpool, Queenstown or — on . $28** 
d from Liverpool, Queens: 
om arly Londonderry, or = B32 = 
For freight or passage app! y at the OFFICE OF THE 
Company, ¢9 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


‘TAPSCOTT’S 
GENERAL EMIGRATION, BRITISH anp 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES. 

Passage Tickets issued for 
MAIL STEAMERS AND SAILING PACKETS, 


From London, Queenstown, Liverpool, Belfast, also 
from Liverpool to New Orleans, by th the 


LIVERPOOL AND ers STEAMSHIP 


Sailing Weekly. 

Issue Drafts and Exchange payable in all parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, also —— for the Con- 
inent of Europe. Demand Notes and Exchange on 

Messrs. Prescott, Grote and Co., Bankers, London, 
| pdon William Tapscott and Co., ‘Old Hall, Liverpool. 
IV urschigers forwarded to all the Western States or 
anada at lowest rates. 

Par further perticniarc, ap ply 
TAPSCOTT, BROUH RS & CO. 
86 South Street, New Ycrk. 


 BFrancis & \Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


All kinds of first-class Stationery, haben | Papers 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Books, 


—_ Pocket Cutlery, P cards, Coaniaen, Wallets, 
ae hep everything in oyr] ue, and scll at lowest 
prices. 














